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VOU. I. —NO. 9. 


” Te Our Friends  Tinenibous the Sraice 
THE STANDAND invites currespondence from 
its friends throughout the state relating to 


the progressof the campaign, and giving facts" 


which may ilinstrate or bear upon the prin- 
ciples advecated by the united labor party. 
Buch correspondence should be brief, and con- 
fined to tie recital of facts, to avoid undue 
pressure upon our columns. 


CHARITY AND JUSTICE. 


J. E. Miller of San Francisco writes to 
Tre Staxparp from Los Angeles, sending 
a list of recruit subscriptions, and adding: 

At the sume time thut we send our subscrip- 
tions te Tuy Stanpanp, I think it would be a 
grand idea if we ail would spare a little 
ancney for the poor of New York this winter. 
31 ien thousand of us would spure twenty-five 
cents a month for four months we would have 
“ten thousand dollars on hand. Now, what an 
amount of good could be done for that sum, 
if it were ouly to supply some of the poorest 
famnlies with a bag of coal or so forth, or to 
open free soup and coffee houses. What a 
chance we have to show the world that we 
antend te do ail that we can to help the poor. 
DI course, we Must not shut our eyes to the 
poor of our own cities. But the anti-poverty 

- movement has started am New York, and it is 
there thai we must sirive to gain first. The 
rest will follow. fast enough. Now, if you 
think that this will help ihe cause, send to me 
*orthe first doNar. You can depend upon 
ge to.send you a subscription each month. 
Mr. Miller's. suggestion is a kindly one, 
but itis totally inconsistent with the aim 
and spirit of the <Anti-poverty society. 
_ There are enough institutions and associa- 
‘Yions for the relief of the poor by doling 
outalms. The Anti-poverty society was 
-notiormed 10 add to their number. Its 
purpose is something entircly different— 
mot the relief of the poor, but the abo- 
Titien of poverty. If the giving of soup 
aad coffee and coal and clothing; if 
the establishment of orphanages and 
asylums and charitabie institutions, could 
Jessen poverty, we should long ago 
have ceased to have the poor with us. 
But exnerience proves that they do noth- 
ing of the kind. No one can long accept 
public charity without losing personal in- 
dependence . and. self-respect, and the 
effect of the well-intentioned alms 
jn which in cities Jike New York 
gnillions and millions are annually spent 
is notto lessen poverty, but to foster and 
perpetuate a race of paupers. The amount 
of money that is already disbursed in this 
cliy annually by public and private chari- 
ties and by the spasmodic doles of individ- 
uals, is something absolutely appalling. 
It means that we already have and are 
rapidly increasing, a great class of pau- 
pers and semi-paupers, and this in a coun- 
try of manhood suffrage, where the vote 
of the most degraded and vicious may 
neutrahze the vote of the most’ virtuous 
end thoughtful. 

Tue spirit of the Anti-poyerty society is 

not that which would close its hand in the 
‘Lae of suffering, but personally and 

through existing charitable organizations 

_ its members have ample opportunities to 
give alms. The Anti-poverty socicty 
differs radically from such organizations, 
gn that if puts justice before generosity. 
Jn its creed the existence of any class 
that can be called “deserving poor” is 
the result cf a social crime— 
the need of any appeal to man’s 
bounty comes from the interception and 
misappropriation of the bounty of God. 
We who, under the banner of the Anti- 
poverty society have taken the cross of a 
crusade against the wrong that causes pov- 
erty, do not believe that the Creator ever 
iziended one class of men to be pensioners 
on the alms of another class. We believe 
that in this wide and richly-freighted 
world there is room for all, work for 
all, food for all, shelter for all; and that 
there is ro reason, save the injustice which 
denies to labor access to natural opportun- 
ities, why in sucha country as this and 
in such 2 stage of civilization as this every 
man of ordinary powers should not be able 
to provide himself and those whom nature 
has made dependent upon him, not on! ly 
with all the necessaries of life, but with 
all comforts and reasonable luxuries as 
well, We are sick of the cant of charity 
aud the hypocrisy of benevolence with 
which those who will not hear of justice 
endeavor to solace conscience and drug a 
righteous discontent. If there are men 
willing to work, but forced to beggary, we 
hold that it is because they are robbed. If 
there are litle children who weuid die if 
not taken for a little while out of their 
squalid surroundings by fresh air f unds, 
we hold that it is because they are disin- 
derited of their birthright. 

We can leave it to other societies to dole 
out bags of coal. Our struggle is to kill 
the monopoly that lays an embargo on the 
coal mines. We can leave it to 
others to ladle out soup, and make 
the squalid tenement houses a little 
Jess intolerable. Our battle is to end the 
wrong that prevents men from securing 
food from bounteous nature and from 
erecting homes on vacant lots. Our larger, 
wider, higher aims call on us for all our 
effort. We have a hard fight to make 
to spread the gospel of justice; 
to open to its greut truths minds 
that are befogged by prejudice and dulled 
by habit, to arouse consciences that have 
been lulled to sleep by the blasphem- 

“ous notion that the poverty which 
_festers in the midst of increasing 
wealth igs due to the laws of the 
For this we need money. And 
in using all the money we can raise to 
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urge on the crusade we have begun we 
shall be using it for a far higher and more 
beneficent purpose than if we applied it to 
alms-giving. 


On another page will be found an ac- 
knowledgment of contributions which 
have been made through THE STANDARD, 
some for the dissemination of literature 
and some for the necessary expenses 
of the campaign; and_ elsewhere 
on this page is printed an appeal 
of the executive committce of the 
united labor party for funds. New York this 
year is a battle ground, and those all over the 
country who hold with the principles 
of the Anti-poverty society, can make no 
better use of the money they have to spare 
than by strengthening with it the hands 
of their brethren in New York. 


P. H. Burns, declaring himself a “so- 
cialist,” writes from Iron Mountain, Mich., 
io deplore “the unfriendly feeling that has 
arisen between the united Jabor party 
and the socialists,” and to protest against 
“the unfriendly criticism of the socialists by 
some of the members of the united labor 
party.” 

Mr. Burns is a man who has done good 
work, and deserves attention. He organ- 
ized the first labor association in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan; is president of the 
Iron Mountain land and labor club. 
and has been active in spreading anti- 
poverty literature in that part of the state. 
What he has to say is sensible. He depre- 
cates such cries as, “We want no foreign 
ideas” “We want a purely American 
party!” which, he very truly observes, is 
suggestive of that class ‘who do-not want 
alien landlords, but are willing to be black- 
muailed by American landlords for all 
eternity.” And he says that if the social- 
ists proposed something impracticable, 
thinking it would better the condition of 
the peopie, that is no reason why they 
should be shunned, sneered at and abused. 
Ail this is true. 


But while, as is only natural in such 
cases, there has been some hot and sweep- 
ing language used, Mr. Burns is wrong in 
supposing that it has been directed against 
such men as himself, or that there has 
been anv split between the united labor 
party and such men, This misapprehen- 
sion comes from the looseness with 
which the term socialist is used. The 
truth is that Mr. Burns seems to be 
no more of a socialist than I am, 
and that so far from there being any de- 
parture on the side of the united jabor 
party from the principles and programme 
which are advocated by such men as him- 
self, the rupture between the united labor 
party and those who are here called 
socialists is due entirely to the determina- 
tion of the great body of the united labor 
party to adhere to those principles and 
that programme. 

Mr. Burns, in defining his own position, 
ays: 

J, asa socialist, am willing to confine the 
work for the present to securing those re- 
forms sought for by the united labor party, a 
single land tax, government control of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, etc. After we have accom- 
plished this, it will be time to lay hold of 
something else, and then we shall be better 
able to judge as to how far it is practicable 
to have government control of production 
and distribution, and I believe this idea is 
shared by the majority of the socialists 
throughout the country. 
With the substitution of the word ‘‘need- 
ful” for the word “practicable” in the above 
declaration, a change to which Mr. Burns 
would doubtless assent, this represents the 
position of the united labor party. 
The difference between this position, 
which was the position of the socialists of 
this city who last year supported the Clar- 
endon hall platform, and is, I am inclined 
to think with Mr. Burns, yet the position 
of the majority of the men through- 
out the country who have been ac- 
customed to call themselves socialists, 
and the position of the ultra socialistic fac- 
tion which has recently been endeavoring 
to force its views on the united labor 
party, may be seen from the following ex- 
tract. from a pamphlet by Laurence Gron- 
lund, which was distributed by the social- 
ists at the Syracuse convention: 

It is curious that George has not long ago 
seen, and that he apparently does not yet see, 
the wide divergence which this position on the 
wage system which we hold and which 
George emphatically denies must cause be- 
tween us. But no, he seems yet to think 
that our aims are at this stage prac 
tically the same and would remain 
so for some time. He has a favorite 
illustration which he now puts in this form: 
“TJ and my friend both want to reach the 
Pacific ocean. I think we shall reach it at 
San Francisco; he is tirmly of opiuion that it 
will be necessary to keep on until we get to 
China. Se long as we are willing to travel 
westward in one car we cau well postpone dis- 
putes.” 

No, no, no, George, we are not willing both 
to travel westward. We dispute from the 
very start about the direction we should take. 
And we socialists do not think that there can 
be too much clearness on this subject- which 
you have shown yourself disposed to slur 
over. We say, since we fundamentally dis- 
agree, let us know it, let us know all about it; 
Iet us have our positions clearly defined, 
whether we come tc an agreement or not. 

It is the insistence by the ultra socialists 
upon this fundamental divergence which 
has caused the split between them and the 
united labor party. I agree fully with 
Mr. Burns in all he says about the duties 
of harmony, but it is utterly in:possible 
that there should be harmony between 
pecple who are not going in the same but 
in different directions. 

Among the facis which Mr. Burns 
cites as showing that there is no neces- 


(Tune—‘‘Johnny, Fill Up the Bowl.”) 


ae the people they are bound to win, this fall, this fall! 
To finish what they did begin “Last fall,” says I. 
For we've cleaned the slates and started new, 
And we're going to carry our ticket through; 
And we'll all keep sober till the counting is safely done, 
From the early morning till the battle is fought and won. 


The farmers they will cast their votes this fall, this fail, 


To take the tax off wheat and oats. 


“Vote all,” says I, 


To free the crop each acre yields, 

And drive the fand sharks from their fields; 

And the farmers’ vote will show that they understand, 

For they’re bound to see that the people get back their land. 


Reporters, they will all have fun, this fall, this fall; 
The time for lying’s just begun. 


The little dogs are barking all, 


“Who cares?” says L 


The cats are fighting in Tammany hall, 
And the beer flows free, with politics cetting hot; 
And who cares for truth, while editors pay the shot? 


The wicked Worid and fallen Sfar, come down! come down! 
They wonder where the voters are; ‘“‘Ccme down!” says I, 
The by-gone Times and spotted Sun 

Are weeping for subscribers gone, 

And they’ll all feel worse when the ballots begin’to come, | 
And the people tell both parties to stay at home, 


The ladies of the Evening Post, oh, dear! oh, my! _ 
Are hunting for a mugwump’s ghost, ‘Oh, fie!” says I, 


To tell how far the ball will run, 
A-rolling away to Washington; 


And they'll all find out, when we knock at the White house dec 
With the votes we poll this fall, and some millions more. 


Then let the papers how], my boys, this fall, this fall; 
We'll let them take it out in noise, “Who cares?” says L 
For we've cleaned the slates and started new, 

And we’re going to carry our ticket through; 

And we'll all step out, with the ballot in every hand, 


And we're bound to stay till the people get back their land. 


EGYPT. 
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sity for any division between the united 
labor party and the socialists, and how 
well the socialists have worked for the 
dissemination of united labor principles is 
this: 

The first secialist I ever had the pleasure of 
meeting was young Vrooman. The first copy 
of “Progress and Poverty” I ever saw was 
with Vrooman, and to my knowledge he dis- 
tributed hundreds ef them where there had 
been none before, nor is Mr. Vrooman the 
only socialist who has done this. 


If Mr. Burns will consider the difference 
between Mr. Vrooman’s position then and 
the position which he avowedly occupies 
now, he will see that it is the socialistic 
labor party and not the united 
labor party which has abandoned the broad 
platform on which members of both were 
formerly enabled to work together, and on 
which Mr. Burns himself still stands. 


The term socialist has been applied ina 
gencral way to all who desire change in 
existing social conditions, and especially 
to all who would in any way extend the 
co-operative functions of government. I, 
for instance, ever since the publication of 
“Progress and Poverty,” have been by 
many termed a socialist, and in many of 
the catalogues of economic works my 
writings have been classed as_ social- 
istic. For myself, I have neither ac- 
cepted nor repudiated the name, for either 
course would lead to misapprehension. 
There are many men, however, through- 
out the country, of whom I take Mr. 
Burns to be a representative, who, hold- 
ing substantially the same views that I do, 
and believing that the changes to be 
made in our institutions and laws should 
be in one direction individualistic and in 
another socialistic, yet being constantly 
called socialists, have accepted the name, 
and called themselves socialists. But 
the men who, by attempting to force 
their own narrow views and impracticable 
programme upon the united labor party in 
New York, have compelled that party to 
repudiate them, are socialists in a quite 
different sense. They are the doctrinaires 
of one peculiar school of socialism. They 
are the followers of Lassalle and Marx, 
and from the fact that they would ignore 
individualism and piace everything under 
control of the state, are  some- 
times distinguished as state socialists, 
and sometimes, from the country in which 
their theories orifinated and have taken 
the deepest root, as German socialists. But 
since they constantly proclaim themselves 
simply as ‘‘socialists,” and since, in popu- 
lar usage, there is a constant disposition 
to drop any qualifying word in a title, they 
have come to be spoken of by others simply 
as socialists. It is in this sense, and in 
this sense alone, that there has been any 
repudiation of socialism by the united Ja- 
bor party, and any denunciation of so- 
cialism by its members. And since 
names are not worth disputing about so 
long as they convey a fixed meaning, 
and since the term socialist has become in 
the ponular mind firmly identified with the 
doctrines of the extreme school, it would 
be well for such men as Mr. Burns to con- 
sider whether it is worth while for them 
to longer continue to call themselves social- 
ists. 


And since it has been widely stated that 
I have desired tu bring about a split be- 
tween the umted labor party and the so- 
cialists as a matter of policy, hoping 
thereby the  easicr to gain the 
farmers, it may be worth while for 
me to explicitly deny ever having ex- 
pressed, either in public or in private, any 
sentiment of this kind. I have been not 
only willing, but desirous, of uniting all 
who are in favor of any social improve- 
ment upon the bread principles laid down 
in the first platform of the united labor 


same principles declared by Mr. Burns 
as those upon which he is willing 
to work with all others. And I think 
it is true, as Mr. Burns states, that 
this is the disposition of the majority 
of the men throughout the United States 
who have called themselves socialists. 
Whatever split has occurred has been 
caused by the rule or ruin faction of doc- 
trinaires, who made up their minds to 
impose their throughgoing state so- 
cialism upon the party. That their 
principles and programme are essentially 
opposed to those of such men as Mr. Burns 
may be seen from a comparison of the 
declarations they are now making in oppo- 
sition to the concentration of taxes upon 
land values, with his declaration in favor 
of it. 

The split, however, is not to be regretted. 


| It will lead to the clearing away of many 


misconceptions, and to the fuller and more 
thorough discussion of vital principles. 
And the great means by which the eman- 
cipation of labor is to be attained is not 
the carrying of elections, but the stimula- 
tion of thought. 


Sylvanus H. Sweet, the nominee of the 
Syracuse convention for state engineer, has 
not yet signified his acceptance. Since his 
public utterances and private conver- 
sation indicate that this delay. is 
caused by a desire on his- part 
to secure the democratic nomination, 
if seems to me that it is the duty of the 
state central committee to consider his 
neglect to accept the nomination as a decli- 
nation, and to place some other man upon 


the ticket as candidate for state engineer. 


HENRY GEORGE, 


The cave of Machpelah and the ficld of 
Ephron are made to do stout theological 
duty on behalf of the land owner of 1887, 
even as did the unfortunate Onesimus on 
behalf of the man owner ageneration ago. 
And now comes the story of a Paterson, 
N. J., lady who in 1879 bought a little 
Machpelah of her own in the New Metho- 
dist cemetery, and there buried her hus- 
band. And having taken to herself a new 
spouse ‘she went lately to the cemetery, 
doubtless to reflect on the many virtues of 
the departed as compared with his suc- 
cessor. But lo! her Machpelah was some- 
body else’s Machpeiah now, and was 
freshly decorated with floral offerings to 
the name of a lately deceased one whom 
she knew not. And when she inquired 
concerning the matter she found that her 
Machpelah had been sold twice since she 
bought it, and that things were very much 
mixed. 

Asa theological argument, Machpelah 
hardly comes up to Ones:mus. 


“The true theory of taxation,” says 
Mayor Hewitt, as reported in the World, 
‘ds to tax value wherever you find it.” 
There was once @ certain man traveling 
from Jerusalem to Samaria, who fell in 
with a set of tax gatherers who conducted 
business on just that principle. 


Labor day will be celebrated in New 
York! this year as a legal holiday. Is was 
in 1882 that the Central labor union, then 
recently formed, issued a call to the labor 
organizations of New York to parade 
through the heart of the city on the first 
Monday of September. It was only with 
the greatest exertion on the part of a few 
men that the parude was made a success; 
but a success it was, and immediately after 
it was suggested that Jabor organizations 
set aside the first Monday of September in 
each year as labor’s holiday. 

In 1883 the celebration here was much 
more significant than in 1882, and in sev- 
eral other cities it was also observed. 


party and reasserted, at Syracuse—the | During the following three years the 


voluntary observance of the day by organ- 


ized labor grew into an institution in ¢ 


‘the leading cities of the Union, and at the 
date session of our legislature it was 


legally made a public holiday in this state. 

It is evidentthat the day will be: very 
extensively recognized, Parades and meet- 
ings are to be held not only in the large 
cities, but in towns and villages. The 
farming population is not yet aroused to 
the significance of the day to them. Such 
persistent efforts to narrow the labor move- 
ment to artisans have been made by the 
pro-poverty press, to which a few mem-. 
bers of Iabor organizations have unfortu- 
nately lent their igfiuence, that farmers 
are disposed to count themselves -out: of 
the labor movement. But as this narrow- 
ness is giving way to broader views of 
labor, labor day will become a welcome 
and honored anniversary with all who | 
work, whether in factory or office, in the 
shop or on the farm. 


The Chicago Tribune discourses in a 
breezy way on the ‘impotence or. coward- 
ice of the eastern press” in dealing with. 
what it calls “Georgeism.” It says that, 
“with scarcely an exception, the New 
York and Boston papers fail to meet 
Henry George on fair ground or make any 
respectable answer to his arguments.” 
Such a policy, it declares, will not do. 
‘The press of New York and Boston,” it 
continues, “cannot dispose of Henry 
George with an affected sneer. He is 
gaining converts every day and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as the eastern papers 
show themselves indisposed to give him 


fair treatment or powerless ‘to meet his 


arguments. If Georgeism is to be ex- 
ploded, it must be by showing that it is 
inexpedient and incompatible with justice 
and right.” If the press of New York has 
no writers capable of doing this, the Chi- 
cago Tribune offers to lend them a few. 

This strikes us as a fair and reasonable 
offer. Certainly the editorial writers of 
New York are unwilling or unable to even 
state the theory under discussion, much 
less refute it. Let the young Lochinvars 
come out of the west, then, and set about 
demolishing the platform of the united la- 
bor party. They will receive no warmer 
welcome than from the advocates of the 
doctrine that the land belongs to the whole 
people, and that individual possession of a 
portion of the common stock is a privilege 
for which the possesscr should of right pay 
a fair price into the common treasury. We 
welcome discussion, and the equity of our 
claim is so obvious that we do not believe 
that any fair man can fail to. accept the 
doctrine if he once “hears it intelligently 
stated, 

Our western contemporary is. right 
about one thing, and that is that the 
policy of our eastern papers does not 
check the growth of the opinions it views 
with such alarm; but tts own plan will be 
equally ineffective. Our cause is thecause 
of truth and righteousness, and nothing 
can prevail against #. It is just as sure 
to win as the sun is to rise-to-morrow, and 
the more itis discussed the surer it will 
triumph. Let Chicago, then, send on its 
editorial athletes. We are ready for them. ° 


DR. M'GLYNN AND THE HIBERNIANS. 


An Enormous Audience and a Telling 
Speech—The luterest of Widows and 
Orphans in the Labor Question-Teach-= 
ings of the New Crusade. 

Nearly 4,600 persons packed themselves into 
the Grand Army hall, 
Brooklyn, E. D., last Friday evening to hear 
Dr. MeGiynn lecture before the Ancient order 
of Hiberniaus. An attempt bad been made 
by a few members of the society to have the 
society withdraw its request on the ground 
that the reverend father was preaching doc- 
trines opposed to the teachings of the Catho- 
lie church. This was indignantly resented by 
an overwhelming majority of the members of 
the society, who not only turned out in such 
numbers that they filled every seat in the big 
hall, but gathered in a large crowd outside. 
Dr. McGlynn was hailed with a remark- 
able outburst of enthusiasm, and made 
an eloquent address, which lasted two hours 
and a half. In introducing him Dr. Sylvester 
Malone said that it was a great houor to 
stand on the same platform with a Catholie 
priest who, distinguished for great learning, 
at humility and a profound respect for 
lawful authority rightfully exercised, had the 
moral courage to assert his citizenship against 
a corrupt and powerful combination in New 
York, to face a callous tyranny, and to chal- 
lenge a system which enacts laws and hoids 
itself superior to them—a combination which 
had the unblushing etfrontery to assert that 
the Catholic chureh ‘teaches blind, uaques: 
tioned obedience. 

On Dr. McGlynn’s coming forward there 
was loud applause which last ed several min- 
utes. When. quiet was restored he said that 
it was particularly pleasant for him to speak 
n the cause of gentle charity, which was. the 
object of sweet religion. Nothing should be 
dearer to the heart of tke priest of Christ, 
next ta the reverence that he owes to- the 
Christian altars, to the Christian sacraments 
and to the holy words that. fell from the lips 
of the Master, than the love and the care of 
those poor who are exceedingly. biessed. 


“And so to-night,” said the speaker, ‘“for-. 
bidden to preach from the pulpit of. that. 


church which is dearer tome than my life, it 
is an unspeakable pleasure and consolution to 
me, that I sincerely hope and. belicve shall 
never be denied me, to speak the self-same 


truths, to preach | the very essence of religion: 


from the stages of the theaters, in the by- 


ways, from the tail of a cart, in ihe eraud 


army halls, or wherever else I mz y be ‘per- 


mitted to raise my Voice; and I give you all. 


permission, and to all men, once for all, te de- 
nounce me asa traitor to. all that Dhoeld sa- 
cred should I at any time deny one tittle of 
the truths I have taught (applause, and voice, 


‘We'll stand by you, Father,’) or if I by word. 


or example should endeavor to lead men in 
any other path than that in which I have en- 


deavored to lead them in the past.” (Ap- 


plause.} 


Dr. McGlynn said he remembered that there 


on Bedferd avenue. . 


PRICE FIVE CEN 


was 2 fie chek the ancient order of Hiber- 
niaus did not seem to. enjov as much ecclesias- 

tical favor as it seems to enjey to-day. “I 
believe, in fact Linow,” he said, “that. they 


are tolerated at least. to-day by ecclesiastical : 
(Applause and laughter.) But E: 


authorities. 
do know that there are not a few bishops and 
priests, if they could. do their own free will, 

who would be as the throats of the Ancient 
order of Hibernians. {Applause.) And I 


know that they have only been restrained by 
the pressure that has been broughtto bear —_ 
wiser heads among them —_ 
that have made ita rule that they shall not. 


upon them by 


dare to attempt to deprive of the sacrament 


members of an order that happens to be 


spread in another diocese than their own, 


without some general authority representing 

the whole church i in the United States. (Ap 
plause.) But IT can remember—for it is 1 SHO ES 
very long ago—when this Ancient order of | 
Hibernians was most frequently condemned 


by bishops and priests, and they were refusin: 
them the sacraments of Christ because of 
some absurd, bigoted prejudice against them 


(applause); because too many of these good ae 


pastors, in their narrowness, would actuall 
seem to be jealous of any body of men 
society that should be anything more than 


goody, goody Sunday school society—(ap- : 
. direct and. 


plause}—under the immediate, 
autocratic control of the pastor, not without 
a view to the pecuniary profit of the parochi 
treasury (applause): ; and to illustrate thi 
view, I have only to quote from what we- have 
all read within a few months in the newspape . 
how some small, narrow, bigeted, anu t '€ 
ecclesiastics in the city of Romegrarel ¥ 
in argument with Cardinal Gibbous against th 
Knights of Labor (applause and three ch T 
for McGly ynn) that it was altogether imprope 
that Catholic workrien should be associating 
With Protestant workmen in. sccieties: 
plause), and that the proper thing w ould b 
have societies (appiause}—they 

should be confraternities or sedalities . 
workmen under the immediate control a 
indeed the entire direction of the bishops an 
priests. (Applause.) That would be a funny 


kind of a substitute for the Knichts of Labor. i 


(Applause.) We should then have to hav 
the holy guild of shoemakers,, the sanctifie 


confraternity of stone cutters and the canon- _ 
ized, amalgamated society of building trades. 


and the like. - (Applause, and. a voice: What 


about the molders, doctor?) Including the. 


molders. (Applause and laughter.) Now, 


does not this show plainly the supreme wis- 


dom of compelling those to whom are com=- 


mitted the spiritual things to mind their own’ ~ 
business, to leave men untrammeled, unfet~ 
tered; unhampered in their scientific and. 
national aspirations and in the fullest enjoy-: 
ment of their rational liberty?? (Applause and - 


cheers.) 


The speaker then. picked up a. nevw thread in 


his discourse. He said that the subject of h 


evening's lecture, the labor Qeeston, had a 
close connection with the object’ of his: 
evening’s lecture—the benefit of widows 
If the labor problem were 


and orphans. 
properly settled there would be no need of 
uppealing ‘for the suppert of these widows: 
and orphans. 
Could poverty be abolished, and what were 


the necessary means by which it could be. 


abolished? He would: answer in the affirm- 
ative and inthis way: Men, in order to live, 


still more to. develop. their uatvres, in order | 


to enjoy anything like a reasonable share of 
the comforts and the luxuries of life, must 
labor. The teaching of the new erusacie was 
the essential teachings of Thomas Jefferson, 
the very essence of all religion, t! hab ali. men 
before God are equal. : 

As the general bounties of cantare were the 
necessary materials out of which alone labor: 
could produce. things for human comfort, ade 
vancement, education, cultivation, it was 
clear that the human family must at: all times 
and everywhere have an equal, joint, un- 
divided right of access to these bounties, that 
could not be sold or bartered away. The 
child that was born. to the poor beggar 
mother at the back of the stable at aight 
came into the world with the same rights to 
the bounties. of nature as did the child that 
was born to an imperial sovereign in an im- 
perial palace. 


This equal, undiv ided, indivisible. right of 


access, joint ownership of the bounties ¢ of na- 


ture was, the speaker declared, at the very 


bettem of the sclution of the. labor question. 
Ownership came: from the idea of maxing 
something. Now, who made the bounties of 
nature ? There was no. one save the Almighty, 
outside of an insane asylum, or unless he was 


fit to be there, who would dare to say, 2 Ge 


made these natural bounties.” 

The simple method by which justice could 
be done to all would be to appropriate for 
public expenses values attaching to natural 
bounties, arising from the growth of popula- 
tion, and to abolish all taxes that now burden 
industry—t herebv taking a fine off Iabor and 
capital for engaging in producticn on the one 
hand, and on the other hand throwing open 
to pr oducers natural oppor tunities, which are 
now Withbeld from them. 


Boston Printers Propose to Take a Hand 
in the New York. Campuign. | 


Earliest in the field ameng the printers of 
the country who intend assisting the united 
labor partyin the coming campaign are the 


compusitorsjfof the Boston Herald. A club_ 
has already been formed by them which will 
wnake. a weekly remittance of,*iunds to New 
York, and some of the more energetic of its. 


members talk of suggesting the -formation of 


similar clubs in other ‘‘chapels.”. The geuer- 


osity of the boys of the Boston Herald is. 
already well known to the printers of New 
York, and the doctrine of the land for the 
people has among its most intelligent adher- 
ents a large BEOpOr On | of the printers of 


ieeaoer: 


tie udquarters ae Exeeu 
23. paecoel G. mos, Ncw YORE city ; 


party of the state of New ¥ i: has brought: into. i 
politics the principles on Wh ch the memorable: 
ipal eampalge ofa years ago was tought, and. ae 


Ja a conformity. ete a 
‘York, stare ‘convent 
stnte and - the: union 
“tion of Jabor, ‘t 
doing of even Justice, th 
tion of government, with 


"the one band and 


labor par ty of Ne 
their Bele. Every such 


stribute iit 


¢ d. to print and. vo: 
distribute our r ballots. The last: item alone, owing toun- - 
dust « electoral laws Ww hicks we are strivi ing ta reform, aud 


: Sone burden, will cost. us cee eral thousands of dollars. 


Contributions, small. or great, to ald in this work: will | 
be gratefully received and promptly acknowledged. : 


by this committee. 
EDWARD WGLYNN, Chairman and Treasurer 


GAYBERT BARNES, Secretary 
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~ ANTI-POVERTY. 


seus IN POLITICS AND POLITICS IN 
RELIGION. 


@rewded and Enthusiastic Meeting— 
Ggeeches by Dr. McGlynn, Victor A. 
‘Wiider, P. H. Cammine and Others— 
The Justice, the Injustice and the 
‘Remedy. 

“The eighteenth public meeting of the Anti- 


poverty society illustrated the manner in 
“ghich the religious and (political wings of 


the great anti-poverty army may be expected 
to work together in harmony during the com- 
dng campaign. While the political aims of the 
united labor party were clearly defined and 
ably defended by the speakers, the great 
truth was enforced that these aimsrcst on 
a broad foundation of ethical and religious 
principle, and that the triumph of the party 
would be, essentially, a triumph of religious 
truths. 

The meeting was opened with the singing of 
©The National Hymn” by the Concordia 
horus, under Miss Munier’s leadership, after 
which James Redpath introduced Victor <A. 
Wiider of Brooklyn, the neminee of the united 
aabor party for state comptroller. Mr. Wilder 
said: 

“This is the Sabbath evening, and I have 
Been brought up to believe that the only 
thing that should be thought of and discussed 
on the Sabbath day was religion. And I con- 
fess I do feel somewhat out of place in 
attempting to make a political speech on the 
Sabbath day. But I recognize this, that the 
mation that does ‘uot make its politics its re- 
ligion;, the people that does not make its ad- 
ministration the administration of the ever- 
lasting God; the nation that does not build 
at its very foundation a true faith in God and 
truth and justice, must be swept down into 
ruin. (Applause.) Therefore, it is that my 

rejoices that at last we have found a 
politics that is a religion. (Applause.) I 
want to say a word that comes into my mind 
just now about a certain matter that oc- 
curred at our recent Svracuse convention. 
st has been szid to me on repeated occasions 
that the socialistic labor party stood in its 
selative position to the united labor party the 
game as the abolitionists prior to 1360 or 
about that time stood to the republican party. 
Now, I was nursed on my mother’s knee and 
from my mother’s breast an abolitionist. I 
was taught to believe that the constitution of 
the United States that sanctioned buman 
slavery was in league with the devil and in 
covenant with hell. (Applause.) I was 
taught to venerate John Brown as a saint 
(applause), and I have always been taught to 
recall my memories of him because I did sit 
upon his knee in the city of Boston and can 
recall his features to-day. I was taught by 
every lesson of my life to venerate him as 
one of the lofiiest characters the world ever 
paw. And when socialists claim that they 
stand in their relations to the united labor 

% precisely the same as those old 
abolitionists stood toe the republican party I 
stand here‘to deny it. (Applause.) I say 
that those old abolitionists were worshiping 
et the altars of an everlasting truth, 
and whether it was practical politics to 
foliow them or not, that was a question for 
every man to determine. But I declare that 
the socialist worships at the altar of an ever- 
lasting lie (applause), and that they can no 
more be spoken of together than the darkness 
gf the cellar may be compared to 2 broad 
goonday. For sucialism kills individualism, 
kills liberty, kills right. (Applause.) And as 
Z said at that convention, and as I would 
lainly say, for i have studied socialism from 
a boy up (I know what it means, and they 
ecanrot tell me what it doesor does not mean), 
as I said in that convention, before I would 
consent to stand upon a platform acknow!- 
edging the basic principle of socialism or any 
of its processes, I would walk out of that con- 
wention and go it alone. (A voice: ‘Good 
boy! and applause.) The united labor party 
bas placed itself straight there; andI say it 
has placed itself straight with what is true, 
and it has rejecied, in rejecting socialism, 
what is false. Ido not fear criticism. I am 
motafraid of what has been said that social- 
ism is un-American, because I do not believe 
anything that is un-American. I would not, 
therefore, be deterred from sanctioning so- 
eialism for that reason. But I do refuse be- 
eause my willjand conscience protest against 
it. We have not only sought the negative 
side in that convention, but we have found 
the positive basis. We have looked about us 
and we have seen a repubiic with broad 
gepublican liberties, and we have seen 
in that republic, germinating there, growing 
there, becoming al!-powerful there, an indus- 
trial serfdom. We scek its cure along the 
game lines that men sought in establishing the 
political republic. We are not stepping 
ahead; we are going back. The united labor 
puts one foot back, and it puts it on the 
eternal foundations of liberty planted in the 
Declaration of Independence (applause); 


~~ ack to where Thomas Jefferson stvod (ap- 


plause); back to where Abraham Lincoln 
stood (applause), back to where every lover 
of liberty has stood all down the ages. It 
has gone to the root of the thing, and it 
stands there, and, as opposed to socialism, it 
declares what God Almighty declares. It 
declares for industrial liberty. It seeks to 
establish those practical relations so deciared 
fn our platform through certain things— 
through the land—{applause)—throuch our 
gmoney system, through our transportation 
system. The whole question comes right 
down here: It is the distribution of wealth 
and the factors that distribute it. To those 
factors we go, and, planting ourselves on 
economic truth, we declare tbat the Jand 
should belong to the people. (Applause.) I 
thought that that had bcen so much taiked 
about bere that it would seem worn; but it 
geems to be a good battle ery yet. (Ap- 
ause.) 

“When God made man he didn’t make him 
with a silver dollar or a greenback in his 
pocket. He said, I will net put so many on 
any fair earth but that they will all bave an 
abundance. I will not go into this question 
any more, because you want to hear Dr. Mc- 
Giyan. (Appiause.) I only want to say this: 
IX wall talk during the campaign, and you will 
all bear enough of ine undoubtedly. As I was 
erossing the ferry froin Brooklyn (voices, 
*Louder!)—I can talk louder; I only talk low 
because it is the Subbath—as I was crossing 


_ the ferry I saw on a news stand a cartoon in 


Judge. It represents a raft with a lot of sea- 
men upon it, and on that raft was written 
United labor party.’ They were a forlorn 
get,a hopeless crew, wrecked. And in the 
distance there wasa fuil rigged ship, and on 
‘Sts starboard bow'there was written the name, 
Henry George.’ (Great Sopitice) And onits 
foretopsail wus written ‘Land.’ And all the 
mottoes were there, indicating the principles 
of the united labor party. And it was called 
Abe Phantom Ship.’ (Groans.) I said to 
gmyself, That is well done, but no, it is not 
the phantom ship; no, itis not a phantom. I 
see itis not a phantom. I see a ship as full 
vigged assie, sailing before the wind as lightly 
asa gull, breasting the white caps, and I sec 
Ghat it is the Henry George. (Applause.) 
And I see along its decks the men of 
‘the united labor party. (Applause.) And 


they are sailing by a sign in the heavens, not 
a cross, not a fiery star in men’s fears and 
imaginations, but astar of hope such as swung 
into the vision of the ancient seers 1,600 years 
ago (applause), the star of hope that shall 
surely lead this God-fearing free nation out 
of its troubles into the fair, beautiful, peaceful 
waters of the industrial republic.” (Great ap- 
plause.) 

Gahan’s “The Land for the People” was 
then sung, and Chairman Redpath introduced 
P. H. Cummins of Amsterdam, candidate fer 
state treasurer, who said: 

“While I make no pretensions to oratory, 
having worked the largest portion of my life 
at the anvil and forge (z reat applause), and 
not having had the advantages of education, 
yet I feel that I have been called upon to- 
night to say a few words to you. 

“Some have seen fit to say that the united 
labor party is made up of one-idead men, and 
that those men have borrowed that one idea 
from Mr. George. (Applause.) I wish to 
speak for myself iu saying that [would rather 
have one idea and have that idea sound than 
to have a multitude of ideas that are un- 
sound (applause) and besrowed from the 
monopolists of this country, whose duty it 
seems to be to lead,the laboring people to the 
slaughter. : 

‘While inattendance at the state convention 
of this great party at Syracuse, I there met 
men from all parts of the state, representa- 
tive men, some of whom I have met in the 
past in other labor movements, aud in my 
judgement some of them at least are well 
posted upon social and economic questions be- 
sides the land question. There may be and 
there was some difference of opinion in that 
convention, yet there were some things upon 
which we were unanimous: first, that the la- 
boring, toiling masses of the world have been 
robbed of their rights and privileges, of their 
natural inheritance (applause); and second, 
that the great land ‘question as taught by 
Henry George (applause) and advocated by 
the great Dr. McGlyun (applause) is undoubt- 
edly the most practical way to remove some 
of those great wrongs. (Applause.) 

“The democratic and republican parties are 
advocating a system of chicanery, thimble- 
rigging. Now, what is politics? What do we 
mean by that term as separated from the par- 
tisan politics of the democratic and republi- 
can parties? (Hisses.) Politics means the 
science of government, while partisan politics 
as set forth by the democratic and republican 
parties means simply ‘Get there, Eli, and get 
the spoils.’ (Laughter.) That is all there is 
of it. And I am not satisfied to train with 
men in that direction. Partisan politics means 
minority rule and at the same time attempt- 
ing to make people believe that the majority 
rules. This is supposed to be a government of 
the people. by the people and for the people; 
but is it not rather a government of monopo- 
lists, by monopolists and for monopolists? 
(Applause.) And how did they bring this 
about that the minority rules the majority? 
Let me attempt to illustrate. In the first 
place, remember that the politicians of both 
the old parties must necessarily crowd down 
and out of existence any movement toward a 
third party. Why? Simply because they 
eannoct control the new element, and 
because that element is an unknown 
quantity. Let me endeavor to show you 
how they bring about this minority rule. 
We will assume that there are 1,100 voters in 
this house, five hundred democrats and five 
hundred republicans and one hundred monop- 
olists—land grabbers, if you will. Let me 
classify them in this way. Assume that all 
the republicans are on this side of the house 
(pointing to the left of the auditorium, which 
was received with vigorous protests), and all 
the democrats on this side of the house 
(pointing to the right, who also objected), and 
all the monopolists up here (indicating the 
platform and pointing to Dr. McGlynn and 
others, causing great laughter). Weare now 
ready to start out. One of the politicians of 
the democratic party comes up here and says: 
‘Boys, I am proud to meet you once again. I 
know that you are going to stand by the oid 
democratic flag. Iknow from the past that 
you will stand by that. Why? Your fathers 
were democrats before you. Your mothers 
were democrats before you. Your grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were democrats, 
and you were rocked in a democratic cradle. 

Remember Jackson, and stand by the old 
democratic party, and all is well.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) The republican politician comes over on 
this side, and be says: ‘Fellow citizens, fel- 
low republicans, I am proud to meet you once 
again upon the shores of time. I can see by 
your honest republican countenances that vou 
are going to stand by that grand old republi- 
can party that whipped the south, that fought 
all the battles, that did everything grand, 
and thereby saved the country from its demo- 
cratic enemics. (Laughter and applause.) 
Now, fellow republicans, do you want 
to pay the southern war claims, do you 
want to put those rebels upon = an 
equal footing with yourseives? If not, 
then see to it that the democratic party 1s 
Whipped this fall at the polls, and our 
country is once more saved.’ (Laughter.) 
Now, we are ready to start the democratic- 
republican-monopulistic machine. Five hun- 
dred republicans on this side of the house, 
five hundred democrats on that side of the 
house. The rank and file are all apparently 
honcst men; and now we want the hundred 
monopolists to outnumber you all and score a 
vote for monopoly. Very well then. Place 
the ballot box in the center. We are ready. 
Up comes a republican to cast his ballot, fully 
determined to save the country, when up 
comes a democrat and casts a ballot that 
kills it dead asa door nai!; and next a re- 
publican and then a democrat; and when you 
have all voted you are right where you 
sturted and have not advanced an iuch. If 
the monopolists have made a bargain, a deal, 
previousiy with, say the democratic party, 
then the hundred voters step forward and 
cast one hundred votcs for the democratic 
party, not that they have aay lo:e for any- 
thing other than this monster monopaly back 
here. Now, we count the votes: Fite hun- 
dred republican votes, and the republicans’ 
faces grow long as they walk off and they 
know they are defeated. We count the other 
votes; six hundred democratic votes. ‘Hip, 
hip, hurrah for the democracy! a victory for 
the democracy? 

“But who is looking after the interests of 
the people all this time? What have those 
democratic or republican speakers said to 
them abcut the present or the future? Every- 
thing about the past, the dead, by-gone past, 
nothing of the present and nothing of the 
future. Are you satisfied, fellow citizens, to 
be led to the slaughter that way? (‘No, no”) 
If youare, Iam not. If you are not satis- 
fied with that, then why not come out from 
those old parties, filled, as you and I both 
know, with nothing but corruption? Then 
come out from them and vote for yourselves. 
Vote for the people; and you can only do that 
by banding yourselves with this great and 
noble pariy, the united labor party, based 
upon the grand and glorious principles of 


equal and exact justice to all.” (Great ap- 
piause.) 


The chorus sang while the collection was 
being taken up, and then Mr. Redpath said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: My next duty isa 
very pleasant one, although it is entirely 
superfluous, for it is to imtroduce to youa 
man whom you all know and whom you all 
love, Whcm you love for his own sake and 
also because of the enemies he has made, our 
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eloquent and illustrious champion, Dr. Ed- 
ward McGlynn.” (Deafening applause.) 

Dr. McGlynu said: 

“Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The great movement in which we are engaged 
has well been called a religious one. If it 
were not in same sense religious, it would be 
unworthy of our enthusiasm, unworthy to en- 
gross,as it clearly does, your minds and hearts. 
For nothing but things essentially divine 
are worthy of the supreme and perfect alle- 
jriance of the minds and hearts of men and 
women. If my teaching, or my preaching, 
from this platform has not been entirely in 
vain, you are already pretty familiar with my 
thought on that subject. And it is not merely 
my thought. Iam unspeakably happy know- 
ing that the same conviction animates the 
hearts and controls the minds of those whom 
you love to honor most as your guides, your 
leaders and your prophets in this work that 
we have well called acrusade. (Applause.) 

“Tt is the religious spirit that is in this 
movement that clearly marks it out for vic- 
tory. Itisthat which gives to us the same 
calm, unquestioning, undoubting confidence 
with which thousands of martyrs, men, wo- 
men and children, of every age and condition, 
have gone smiling to their deaths. The un- 
selfish love, the clear conviction of religious 
truth that we feel, make our Sefforts, our 
words, our troubles, our sufferings, incsti- 
mably precious, because they are helping in 
the enacting of a wondrous drama, the plan 
and the plot of which are not of our making, 
but came from God, and must have their solu- 
tion and their end in God. (Applause.) 

“It might seem strange at first that beings 
gifted, as we are, with capacity to know the 
truth, to love the good, to enjoy the beauti- 
ful, should have been imprisoned in these 
charnel houses of the flesh, that an angel 
should have been chained to a brute, that the 
soul that is capable of knowing and constanily 
vearning for the infinite, should be made the 
companion of so gross and mean athing as 
man can be in his baser and his meaner part. 
It isa mystery. It isto many a scandal and 
a stumbling block. It has made too many 
doubt the spirituality of the soul and its di- 
yine and immortal destiny. 

“And so itis the purpose of wise philoso- 
phers of true religion, as it was the purpose 
of Him whom nearly all of us, Iam sure, 
call Lord and Master, to teach to men the so- 
lution of this mystery, and to show them how 
by proper understanding and use of the things 
of time and sense we can win a wondrous vic- 
tory; we can deserve a most precious crown; 
we can fight a battle; we Gan beara burden; 
we can pursue our journey in a path the end 
of which is perfect peace in the satisfaction 
of all the highest cravings of our being—an 
end all the more perfect, more noble and 
more worthy of us because it comes not as a 
mere inheritance, not as a gratutious gift, but 
as the well deserved reward of the journey 
pursued, of the battle manfully fought, of the 
doubt, the anxiety, the toil, the care and the 
sorrow borne patiently for the love of the 
higher truth after the dear example of Him 
who came to be our model, to teach us the 
significance of simple and humble duties, to 
teach us how every tear has 2 power and an 
alchemy within it by which it may be 
changed into a priceless gein, how every 
groan and sob and sigh may be converted 
into a shout of victory, how the infamous 
gibbet may become a glorious throne and a 
wondrous pulpit from which He and those be- 
lieving in His word can teach and conquer the 
minds of men and triumph over the world, 
over Satan and over themselves. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

“I confess that lamf requently overwhelmed 
by the mystery that Iamtomyself. Iwake up 
sometimes with this iuquiry on my mind, and 
almost upon my lips, ‘Who am I? Whence 
came I? What am I here for? Whither am I 
tending? I seem, then, to be as it were a 
stranger to myself. And every man and wo- 
man at times must have this same sense of the 
mystery of being, the incomprehensibleness 
of a man even to himself. We know not even 
ourselves. We know not the processes of 
thoucht. We know but little of the processes 
of our life. We are compeiled to feel that we 
are like the bubbles that exist fora little while 
upon the ocean, like the leaves that vear after 
year sprout forth and fall as the seasons wax 
and wane. And we ask ourselves, ‘What is 
this mystery, and why is it? And no effort of 
friends, no love of parents, no admiring mul- 
titudes can make a man feel satisfied until he 
has gained the solution of the mystery, has 
learned the perfect answer to the questions, 
Who aml]? Whatam I? Whither amI tend- 
ing? By what road shall I best reach the goul 
of my destinyé 

“All questions of politics, all questions of 
commerce and trade, all the eager pursuit of 


science and art, all these things that bave not. 


a fuller, a deeper and higher significance than 
merely to satisfy a temporary greed, to amuse 
for a moment an idle hour, are but unworthy 
playthings; they are but children’s rattles: 
they are but the sugar plums of life, and 
higher beings must look down in contempt or 
with infinite pity upon the multitudinous, mul- 
tifarious comings, and goings, and wars, and 
calumnies that men call business and politics, 
and upon the base, ignoble, and worse than 
childish things that men call pleasure. (Ap- 


plause.) 
‘‘And soit seems to me that to the philosophic 


mind this life were worse than a mere joke, it 
were a crucl boax of some mocking fiend, 
were it not possible for us to find a solution 
of its mystery that may teach us to give to 
these trifles that we call business and politics, 
to these things that we call science and art, a 
significance that is above and beyond the 
things of time and sense, by referring them to 
an infinite and all perfect, an absolute and 
an eternal ideal. And that possibility is reli- 
gion. (Applause.) 

“If it were not that we are permitted to be- 
lieve, that we are co:npelled to believe, not 
merely by the teachings of revealed religion, 
but by the teachings of that natural religion 
that speaks in the mind and heart of every 
being that is; if it were not, I say, that we 
believe these things, then life would not be 
worth the living, the battle would not be 
worth the fighting; then the burden would 
not be worth the bearing, and they would be 
wise or foolish—it matters very little which, 
indifferently wise, or foolish or neither—whe 
should say with the epicureans of old, ‘Let 
us eat, drink and make merry, for to-morrow 
we die.’ There would then be no wis- 
dom in the reproach of the philosopher to the 
self-indulgent man, there would be no ideal 
of truth or virtue or justice, and human 
society could not bethe thing that we believe it 
Was intended to be—a well-regulated family 
of brothers and sisters, living under the laws 
of a wise, beneficent and loving Father—but 
simply a menagerie of wild beasts, a brutal 
scramble, a horrid competition in which the 
only law would be ‘every one for himself.’ 
The mere talk of fraternity, of brotherhood, 
of equality, of liberty, of justice, of virtue 
would be worse than a mockery, for there 
would be no such thing as sin or vice or crime 
in the sense in which we understand these 
things, and whatsoever horrid crime we could 
think of would simply be a mistake, simply a 
sin against good taste, and would hardly rise 
to the dignity of a grammatical blunder. 
(Great applause.) 

“And as a matter of fact Iam quite satis- 
fied that there are people in the world who 
have yielded to the despair of ever solving 
the mystery, who have found the strugzle be- 
tween the brute and the angel too arduous, 
and have allowed the brute_to rise up and 


strangle and put down the angel. There are 
too many who to-day feel that it were worse 
to make a serious grammatical mistake than 
to permit what to an enlightened Christian 
conscience is the most horrid of crimes. 
(Applause.) 

“All this I think is entirely pertinent to 
what we are striving for. It goes to show 
that if this movement that we call a political 
one has not for its aim the doing of that 
justice which is the essence of the moral 
jJaw—if it have not for its object the eman- 
cipating of the angel from the brute and the 
putting the brute mto his proper place—in a 
word, the bringing out in men of that image 

£ the eternal ideal of truth and goodness and 
duty, which is God, then it is all a mistake 
and a blunder, and I for one, the very first, 
would cheerfully acknowledge that we might 
as Well spare ourselves the pain and trouble; 
we might as well spare our breath; we might 
as Well leave the world to the horrid fate to 
which many of our brethren believe it con- 
demned by a law as necessary as the law of 
gravitation itself. (Applause.) 

‘We who invite you to join us in this cru- 
sade for justice, for the brotherhood of men, 
and for the proclaiming to all the world of 
the fatherhood of God, are bearing a word of 
infinite comfort to the doubting, to the fear- 
ing and the despairing. We are teaching 
men no new thing; but we are endeavoring to 
teach them with new force and energy, with 
new confidence of victory, the old truths that 
were written by the very finger of the Father 
upon the hearts of all his children. (Ap- 
plause. And therefore we must necessarily 
be far'from saying the slightest word that 
might impair the reverent sense of religion in 
the minds and hearts of men. We should be 
stultifying ourselves if we were so unfortu- 
nate as to de so.” 

Dr. McGlynn then pointed out, in clear and 
emphatic language, the relation between the 
religious ideas just enunciated and the prac- 
tical schemes of reform advocated by the 
Anti-poverty society and formulated in the 
platform of the united labor party. 

“The one essential doctrine of this crusade 
of ours, taught, as I have often said, by right 
reason and natural, as well as supernatural 
religion, is this: That each man is made free, 
that each man is born with an inelienable 
right te liberty as well as to life, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; and any condemnation that 
shall deprive man of that right to enjoy his 
life and his liberty, and ia his own way to 
make the pursuit of happiness, is an infrac- 
tion of a matural law, and is a crime against 
natural justice. (Applause.) The things that 
were nade common by nature must be care- 
fully guarded as common by society. The 
things that can only exist by the consent, the 
permission, the creation of society itself, must, 
by the plain Jaw of justice, be used only for 
the benefit and the welfare of society. And 
therefore not only the Jand, but all those 
things that are necessarily the gift of the 
people, must be controlled for and in the 
interests of the people. 

“The beauty of this crusade of ours is this, 
that the remedy is sosimple that it actually 
strikes the average hearer as too simple. 
They cannot believe that the remedy for such 
multitudinous and all-pervading evils can be 
so wondrously simple. It is actually amusing 
to bear the wiseacres of the press saying 
from day to day, ‘Will Mr. Henry George 
be good enough to get down to something 
practical, and not confine himself to theory, 
and tell us exactly what he really wants to 
do? (Laughter.) As if that philosopher had 
not told tiem again and again in words that 
burn—as if he hud not written so many lumin- 
ous pages, asif he had not told them in so 
many eloquent speeches, of the magnificent 
simplicity of the law of justice and the ad- 
mirable simplicity of the remedy, which is 
simply that injustice shall cease and justice 
shall begin to reign. (Applause.) 

“There may be some here to-night who are 
not as blameworthy as these editorial wise- 
acres, and it may be not amiss co repeat for 
them the simple statement of the justice on 
the one hand, the injustice on the other, and 
the beautiful remedy. The statement is this: 
That all men being equally the children of 
God, were endowed by their Creator with the 
same equal, inalienable, indefeasible right to 
the use of the bounties of nature, the sun- 
light, the air, the waters, the forests, the 
land. (Applause.) That while it is necessary 
for the best use of these common bounties that 
individuals should have undisturbed posses- 
sion of the choicer portions of them, es- 
pecially when, by the density of population, 
anew and peculiar value comes to them that 
is called the unearned increment, justice can 
always be maintained and the charter of the 
common rights vindicated, by taxing the 
natural bounties to their full rental value, and 
thus securing for the community a perfect 
equivalent for what belongs to the com- 
munity. (Applause.) 

“The injustice consists in diverting into pri- 
vate pockets or coffers this unearned incre- 
ment which clearly belongs not to private in- 
dividuals, but to the community. The lands, 
the waters—all these natural bounties to 
which this unearned increment accrues—are 
the gifts of God to the community, and what- 
soever value accrues to them = surely 
belongs to society. And this increment 
which we rightfully called unearned, with 
reference to the individual possessor, is ac- 
tually produced or created by the community, 
and therefore, by the essential law of prop- 
erty, should belong to its maker or creator. 


(Applause.) 
“The simple remedy that has been pointed 


out would immediately abolish the doing of 
this injustice and fully emancipate labor. It 
would give to the individual the perfect en- 
joyment of all that inalienable right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness which is 
is the teaching of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. For then speculation would no 
longer be possible in the bounties of nature. 

‘When that simple remedy shall be applied 
human Jabor will be in greater demand than 
ever before. The constantly increasing ca- 
pacitics and desires of human nature will 
create a constant demand for labor. And this 
enormous unearned increment, this enormous 
value that comes to the lands, the mines, and 
water powers because of civilization and dens- 
ity of population will redound to the advantage 
of all. The enormous value that is represent- 
ed by this unearned increment is the increased 
value of human labor. It means that labor 
employed by this labor-saving machinery em- 
ployed in these great exchanges is enormous- 
ly more productive than the isolated labor of 
the poor child on the farm miles and miles 
awey from his nearest neighbor. All these 
magnificent advantages would come to society 
and not to individual landlords, and through 
society would accrue to the benefit of each 
individual. (Applause.) 

‘All the economic questions that now dis- 
turb society would be immediately solved by 
the application of that simple remedy. Then 
labor could have free access to the natural 


bounties which had not yet acquired that un- ! 


earned value which comes from society, and 
would thus enjoy a magnificent choice of 


lands without rent where labor could employ 


itself if it could not find employment to its 
satisfaction elsewhere. Then landlordism 
and all its hateful, baleful and criminal train 
would vanish from the world and become 
but a thing of ancient history. (Applause.) 
“If this movement in which we are engaged 
is a religious one; if the truths that it teaches 
are but in another form the teachings of that 
moral law which God has graven upon the 


‘heart of every one of his children; if they are 


the teachings of Him wha taught us the | 
blessed doctrine of the equal brotherhood of 


men under the equal fatherhood of God, let 
us, in God’s name, enroll under the holy en- 
sign of this crusade. And let us not do so 
from the selfish hope that our individual con- 
dition may be somewhat better; but let. us 
join the holy war filled with the magnificent 
enthusiasm of humanity. Let us enroll our- 
selves in this army with no thought of in- 
dividual gain or profit, but rather with the 
heroic thought that it were well to suffer 
privation, toil, hardship, loss, and ever death 
itself to cain the higher reward that is prom- 
ised to those who shall have hungered. and 
thirsted for justice here. 

“And if any man should dare to* say: that 
we are desecrating the sanctity of the Chris- 


tian holy day, that our plaudits and our songs 


are an unworthy breaking of the stillness of 
the Sabbath evening, let us hurl back the. re- 
proach and say that we would not be here 
upon this platform, that these doors would 


not have been thrown wide. open, or these. 


multitudes have come. here week after week 
throughout the sultry evenings of the summer 
months if it were not for the sake, not of poli- 
tics, but of religion. (Tremendous applause.) 

‘No man more than I js sensible of the 
poetic beauty of the holy altars of the church 
of God. No man’s nature, 1 think, can thrill 
more than mine at the poetic touch of the 
harmonies of the church of God... No man’s 


nature, I think, is more than mine attuned to. | 


the mystic thrill that pervades the-atmos- 
phere of the temple of the Most High. And 
yet I had been a false teacher and preacher 
if lbhad not taught, as I have taught, that the 
walls of the temple, the painted windows and 


the marble altar, and the magnificent organ. 


pouring contrition from its notes of” cold, 
were at the most but mere signs ard symbols 
and remembrances, and helps, of and to spirit- 
ual things; if I had not taught, as IT have 
taught, that even the forests are good temples, 
and that all the voices and songs and sights 
of nature are full of religion, and that. the 
essence of religion can never been contined to 


temples, or to ceremonies, or to creeds, or to. 


sacraments, and that creeds and sacraments 
and temples and ceremonies have no value 
except as signs and symbols and evidences of 
spiritual things. (Applause.) 

‘“‘And therefore I feel it no sacrilege, I can. 
see nothing unworthy in preaching with all 
our best energies, with whatever eloquence 
and pathos and learning we muy. command, 
even fromthe stage ef the theater onthe 
blessed Sabbath evening, the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood in Christ. (Ap- 
plause.) And even if, in the midst of the 
touching, solemn and eternal truths, even. 


while seeking to fasten the attention of men. 


upon the eternal verities, even the merry 
song and the innocent jest should be interpo- 
lated, Ithink that still it isa good thing. I 
believe that it is well for us to bring all the 
resources of eloquence, of oratory and music 
and wit and humor into the service of re- 
ligion. (Applause.) And while I am willing 
enouch to confess that in the sacred stillness 
and the soft solemnity of God’s temple, in the 
presence of the holy altar of sacrifice, our 
humor were perhaps out of place, I cannot 
but think that it isa good thing to find occa- 
sionally some other platform from which we 
may discourse the sublimest truths of re- 
ligion, and not find it amiss even to interpo- 
late an innocent jest as an illustration of 
spiritual things. (Applause.} 

“But at the same time it were linvorthy of 
our holy cause, it were doing violence to its 
sacred ensign, if our purpose were not a most 
serious and a most determined one. If we 
may with the ancients say ‘What shall for- 
bid mne to tell the truth laughing? we should 
remember that the jest or innocent recreation 
should be but a meanstoward an end; that we 
may the better enforce a truth, or by inno- 
cent relaxation but stiffen our nerves and 
intensify our energies to take up again the 
ensign, to renew the battle on the morrow, 
to continue the march until we shall have 
achieved a perfect victory.” (Great and long 
continued applause.) 

W. T. Croasdale being introduced, said he 
had not come to make a “speech, but. to read a 
few letters that had been handed to him con- 
cerning a matter that particularly concerned 
his hearers. A paper that had been. started 
during the political canvass. of last. fall, 
largely through the contributions of working 
men and. trades unions. had Iately £ alien into 
the hands of the socialistic labor party: A 
number. of young men dependent upon their 
own exertions for a livelihood, had conse- 
quently. taken a noble resolution, which a 
number of their friends thought should be 
mike known in some way to the members of 
the Anti-poverty society. He therefore read 


the following: 
THE LEADER OFFICE, L 

New York, Aug. 27, 1887. / 
To the Board of Trustees of the Leader Co- 
operative Association: Gentlemen—You in- 
trusted me, Inst December, with the. city 
editorship of the Leader, instructing me to be 
honest and impartial between all the divisions 
of organized labor, and to be, at the same 
time, true to the principles of the united labor 
party. 
Circumstances have arisen which make it 
impossible for me to carry on the work, asa 
journalist, you then imposed upon me. 
The Leader has ceased to be the organ of. 
the united labor party. It has become ‘the 
representative and the advocate of another 
party and of other principles, with which I 
ave no svmpathy. 


Yours sincerely, 
Joun P. Foiey, City Editor. 
Letters of a similar tenor were also read 
from the rest of the city staff, Messrs. Joseph 
W. Parker, James Kirker Bagley, Frank 
Cahill, W. E. Dougherty, A. H. Ballard, J. 
Edgar Burner and Thomas F. Donohue. 


gave me. 


meeting. He discoursed for some minutes 
on proposed palliatives fur the ills of society, 
and then said: “I realize that first of ali we 
must have access to the forces ef nature... [ 
de not believe that the great Creator formed 
and fashioned a planet and ‘sent it twirling 
around the sun aud then deeded it to one man 
or any body of men.” (Applause. ) 


$184.72 


It was announced that Dr. McGlynn and 


meeting of this socicty. . 


Where It Goes. 


(Harper Brothers, publishers, 1874), occurs the 
following, which, coming from one of the 


dox economists, would furnish a good and 
convenient motto for banners, Wransparencies, 
etc.: 

“The large addition to the wealth of the 


country has gone neither to profits, nor to- 


wages, nor yet to the. public at large, but to 
swell 2 fund ever-growing even while its pro- 


prietors sleep—the rent roll of the owners of 


the soil.” 


A Compliment from the Farmers. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Ata recent meeting of 


the Farmers’ Highway society of | this city, 
Henry George was unanimously elected an 


honorary member, the resolution reciting: 


that the honor was conferred “on account of 
his patient, wise, thorough and energetic ser- 
vices in behalf of the masses of farmers and 
people of this country.” The object of the 
society is to advucate the government. ad: 
ministration of railways, 


ing down upon his head. 


ing about .almost crazy, 


-day’s fast his scruples 


‘told misery, 


Itherefore hand you back the trust? “you 


Mr. James Barclay next addressed the 


lend his: energies t 


The eoneeuge of the even-ng amounted to | plan from which infin Th itely more is to be hopea 


Henry George would address the next Sunday } 


On page 279 of Cairnes’ “Political Economy” 


most distingushed of the later English ortho- 


GOING WEST. 


A CaliforniaiPoper Tells a Story, but Falls | 


to See the Moral of It-What Young 
Americans Muay Expect who Go West 
‘with Pluck,and Industry,. and Nothing 
Else. 

San Francisco Examiner. 
James Gleason, aged twenty-two years, re- 


sided with his parents on a farm near Elline- 


-worth, Chautauqua county, New York, but. 


becoming tired of the. monotony of his life, 
decided to come west. For this purpose he. 
was given money by: his. father, and after a. 
tedious trip he landed in Tucson, Arizona, hav- 
ing $25 of his money remaining. He ha 
never learned a trade, and found A very dif- 
ficult to get employment i in the territory-. His 
struggles lasted for some three months in 
that city, the young: man earning an oce 
sional dollar atodd work, but meanwhile h 
scanty funds had been sinking, and he coul 
see nothing but eventual. Bianation by re 
maining, while there was hope ‘for him, he 
thought," on this side of the Colorado desert. 
He had §9 of his money remaining, but b 
tween Tucson. and* Los “Angeles was a 
stretch of 500 mites, : ostly desert, a 
with the exception of section hands along the 
railroad, perfectly innocent: of populatio 
By paying ie to  the"bre uh emai he managed to 


discovered by the conduéter ead forced: from 
the tram. There his luck deserted hir 
Abandoned ‘in the desert, almost without 
money, wholly inexperienced in the kno 
edve of benting trains, and. without. the ¢ 
position to.do. so, there was nothing to do: but 
walk the remaining 320 miles through to the 
City of the Ancels. i = 

Taking a couple of wine bott tles. from the 
side of the railroad, ke filled them w ith water, 
tied them together, hung them. over hi 
shoulder, and started on. his long tramp: fo 
civilization. At the end of his second da: 
he. landed. in: Yuma, already footsore an 
wei an: Here another effort was made to fin 
work, but without success. : 

At last there came a day whew life ‘aud 
death hung evenly in the balance. Youns 


Gleason had started for a walk from one 


section house to another rather late for. such, 
a tripin such a climate. This. distance w. 
cight miles. It was almost 10 o’clock whe 
he neured the station, and, seeing the build 
ing so close, he raised the bottle to his lips: 
and moistened them with his last drop 
of water. There was plenty more to be hac 
inonly a few moments’ walk! But horror! 
As he drew near he saw too plainly evi-. 
dences of desertion. He gazed into the cis- 
tern, but no water was there. It was a lif 
and deatk struggle. Eight miles more towalk 
with the very heatof a burning furnace pour- — 
He. started on, but | 
every step forward cost a struggle. His 
lips broke‘open and the blood cozed out. 
tongue wasso stvollen he could barely breathe. - 

For a moment he sat down on the ties, but. 
he realized that a stupor was coming on him. - 

Life! 
to his feet and pressed cn. About noon, reel- 
he came to the. 
section house and drank deeply of the 
abundant water. 

Until now he had had little trouble in be 
ing food at the section houses. But here they - 
at. first refused.-to sell. He had $2 teft.. 
Finally he gave one of these for what he 
could eat, and it was considerable. 

The next two days he lived in comparatiy 
luxury on his” remaining dollar, having a 
meal each day. 

The third day, however; being too. inde- 
pendent. to. beg, and having no money wit 
which. to buy, he ate nothing. After his © 
were somewhat. 
deadened, and on asking for aid he was . 
given the only thing at hand—a can of — 
tomatoes. = 8 

The next day, w hich was the eleventh since’ 


, being foreed from the cars at Texas hill, was: 


Sunday, and coming toa dairy ranch he: ap 
plied to the orly person on the place—a 
workingman—for something to. eat. The 
house was locked and the only thing he ha 
was a pan of milk, which was greedily dran 
On the night of the thirteenth day, after Ba 
the young man landed ‘in. Fos 
Angeles. His health was. nearly. waste 
and, too proud to send home for money, h 
strugzles were by no means ended. On his 


long trip his clothes had become dirty and 


ragged, and his appearance was such that-no. 
one would have employed him even had his — 
condition permitted of hard work. At last he. 
was forced to leave the city to find food, and 
started up the coast. After long wanderings ae 
and many hardships he landed in San Fran- 
cisco. " 

-Ruined in health, but with spirit. yet un- 
conquered, Gleason declared:to the reporter 
that he would yet find a foothold in the:state; 
and. with such dauntless spirit it cannot be 
doubted that, despite his bad appearance and 
debilitation, he is yet on- the royal. road to a 
decent living. 


Stumbled. ou..tke. Truth. 


New York, Aug. 29. —It is- funny. te see 
how men. sometimes stumble on the truth 
Robert. P. Porter in his book, “Free Trade 


Folly,” after proving the miserable condition. 
-of the English workingmen, says: 


been shown in the east end that about. one-. 


fifth of the children went to school without. Be 
having any breakfast, while the ‘penny ie 
ners’ had failed because the poorer children: 
could not procure the necessary money. 
average wages of these classes. are from 
$3.40 to $3.90 a week, ‘and much of this sum is 
spent in rent.” And he ascribes this misery 
to free trade! Mr. Porter makes the mistake. 


in his book of putting on the back of free 


trade the misery and:.wretchedness produced . 
by high rents aud the exclusion of. English- 
men from their natural inheritance: 

I sincerely hope that ‘such an able and hon 
est man as Mr. Porter will see his mistale and 
the advancement. of 


than from any ‘pro tection” panacea. 
: ent: e : H. ¥.. PINal 


Thee Platform. Mukes Converts. 
JAMESTOWN, No OY: .— Almost the sole topic 
of conversaticn among. the Jabor orga. 
tions here i is the ppegee’ tines cae the Sy ra use 


acceptance, Rov. ‘Hen 


‘uionalist, has written a 


support of our doctr. 
Journal, and the } 
a favo rable editors 


to sey yuh I was the a3 
STANDARD had in thi 


A eet : 
New Yorx.—I write. to offer a suggestion. 
‘It is that one of the pcets of the movement 


compose some spirited verses to. be sung to mee 


the air ef which the chorus runs: 


- One wide river, one wide river to Jordan, 
One wide river, one. wide river to Cross. 


It is a grand air. es ecially < ac pled to 


_be intoned i by: @ multitude.o ‘Voices, 


His 


It was a precious word, and he rose. 


“Ft. has. 


The Ge 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


When Frod Rippel, through last week’s 
STANDARD, expressed dissatisfaction with 
the Jand walue tax because “there are 
some very rich people who without work- 
ing couid live upon interest, which, like 
wages, would be higher than now if land 
values were taxed away,” he had in mind 
the economic truth that wages and interest 
rise as rent falls and fall as rent rises, 
from which he inferred that people who 
have unjustly grown rich through special 
privileges would be able to perpetuate 
their wealth by means of interest and thus 
live by the labor of others without work- 
ing themselves. This is an important 
question. No able man ought to live by 
the labor of others, and whoever does must 
be classified either as a dependent or a 
parasite—a beggar ora thief. It makes no 
Gifference, however, whether the fortune 
that enables him fo levy tribute upon labor 
was honestly or dishonestly acquired— 
whether it was earned by its possessor or 
accumulated by means of special priv- 
ileges. The real question is whether, land 
being free, anyone's fortune can be in- 
creased and perpetuated at the expense of 
other peopie. It is not even a question of 
whether a man can live without working, 
as Mr. Rippei puts it, for if Hodge should 
discover a method of living without work- 
ing no one could complain of Hodge’s idle- 
mess, provided his method did not take 
away any of the earnings of other men. 


The theory of interest as propounded by 


“Mr. George has been more sevevely and 


plausibly criticised than any other phase 
of the economic problem as he presents 
3t; but I have vet toseea criticism that does 
not proceed upon a misconcention of what 
interestis. Mr. Rippel, for exanaple, clearly 
has borrowing and lending exclusively m 
mind, and supposes an unearncd bonus 
fora loan, whereas interest on borrowed 
capital is merely incidental to real interest, 


and instead of being a bonus is a product 


of the ican. Borrowing and lending might 
cease (and if land were free, I believe it 
would in great degree), but interest would 
reniain. 

The element of time is important and 
valuable in production. The laborer 
who has capital ready when it is 
wanted, and thus, by saving time in 
making it, increases production, will 
get and ought to get some consider- 
ation—higher wages if you choose, or 
interest, as we call it—just as the skillful 
printer who sets 1,500 ems an hour will 
get more for an hour's work than the less 
slallful printer who sets only 1,000 ems. 
In the one case greater power due to skill, 
and in the other greater power due to capi- 
tal, produce greater results in a given 
time; and in neither case is the increased 
compensation a deduction from the earn- 
ings of other men. 


Suppose a natural spring “freeto all, and 
that Hodge carries a pail of water from it 
toa place where he can build a fire and 
boil the water. Having hung a kettle and 
poured the water into it, and arranged the 
fuel and started the fire, he has by his 
labor set natural forces at work in a certain 
direction; and they are at work for him 
alone, because without his previous labor 
they would not be at workin that direction 
atall. Wow he may go to sleep, or run off 
and play, or amuse himself in any way 
that he pleases; and when an hour—a 
period of tire—shall have elapsed, he will 
have, instead o1 a pail of cold water,.a pot 
of boiling water. Is there no difference in 
walue between that boiling water and the 
cold water of an hour before? Would he 
exchange the pot of boiling water fora 
pail of cold water, even though the cold 
water were in the pot and the fire started? 
Of course not, and no one would expect 
him to. And vet between the time when 
the fire is started and the time when the 
water boils he does no work. To what 
then, is that difference in value due? Is it 
not clearly due to the element of time? 
Why does Hodge demand more than 
a pail of cold water for the pot of 
boiling water if it is not that 
the ultimate object of his original 
Jabor—the making of tea, for example—is 
nearer complete than it was an hour be- 
fore, and that an even exchange of boiling 
water for cold water would delay him an 
hour, to which he will not submit unless 
he is paid for it? And why is Podge willing 
to give more than a pail of cold water for 
the pot of boiling water, if it is not that it 
gives him the benefit of an hour's time in 
production, and thus increases his produc- 
tive power very much as greater skill 
would. And if Podge gives to Hodge more 
than a pail of cold waiter for the pot of 
boiling water, does Podge icse anything 
that he had, or Hodge gain anything that 
he had not? No. The effect of the trans- 
action is a transfer for a consideration of 
the advantage in point of time that Hodge 
had, to Podge who had it not, as if a skill- 
ful compositor should, if he could, sell his 
skill toa less skillful member of the craft. 


There are certain products of labor upon 


~. gvhich natural forces operate to increase 


their utility, and consequently their value. 
Such are live stock, fruit trees, corn, and 
s0 on. Labor may be devoted to these pro- 
ducts from time to time as they grow, but 


they also improve between times just as the 


water boiled while Hodge slept. This in- 
crease is interest. There are other pro- 
ducts, which do not improve except as la- 
bor is applied to them. Such are furniture, 
cloth, iron, and so on. Upen the utility 
and value of these time has no effect. La- 
bor may improve them, but the instant 
Jabor stops improvement stops. Such 
forms of capital, therefore, do not produce 
interest, and if it were not for exchange 
would not command interest. But since 
exchange causes a constant tendency 
toward equalization of values, forms of 
capital that are naturally non-produc- 
tive come to bear interest in exchange at 


the expense not of labor, but of pro- 


ductive forms of capital 


If Hodge worked six days at inclosing 
and plowing a piece of ground and sowing 
it with wheat, and Podge worked the same 
six days at making shovels, the sowed 
field and the shovels would at the end of 
the six days, other things being the same, 


exchange equally; they would be of the 
same value. But if Podge kept his 
shovels out of the circle of exchanges, 
storing them away, and neither he nor 
Hodge did any more work, Hodge’s sowed 
field would be worth more at the end 
of a month than Podge’s shovels. The 
grain would have sprouted and grown, 
while the shovels would be just what they 
were before. If, however, Podge had 
made his shovels for a market which it re- 
quired a month’s time to reach, and had 
shipped them, the goods he received in 
return at the end of a month would, after 
paying expenses, exchange equally for 
Hodge’s field of growing grain; they would 
have increased in value according to the 
time required to complete the exchange. 
This illustrates the principle, which is that 
the element of time adds tothe value of 
labor products when they are in process of 
growth or exchange; and this added 
value justly belongs to him who has so 
given direction to natural forces as to 
enable the lapse of time to increase the 
ulility of what he produces, 


“A light seeker” who writes from Cin- 
cinnati, puts the proposition in the form of 
the following question: “If A allows B to 
use his reserved power—or capital—which, 
in connection with B's labor, earns twenty 
per cent, is not <A’s capital or reserved 
power an active agent in securing that re- 
sult, and should not due credit, in the shape 
of interest, be given to its owner, A?’ 
How could it be otherwise? If A uses the 
capital himself, it is clear that he is 
entitled to the whole twenty per cent; and 
it is also clear that the twenty per cent 
is in part his wages for current Jabor, and 
in part the benefit he derives from lapse of 
time in the use of his capital. Now, if B 
uses the capital, by what process of reason- 
ing can he be held to earn more than 
wages for the current labor? How does he 
acquire title to that increase of the capital 
that is due to lapse of time, and which 
would not have resulted at all but for the 
previous labor of A in giving direction to 
natural forces? Obviously, if capital does 
yield an increase apart from the increase 
that current labor directly produces, and it 
certainly does as in the case of growing 
grain or cattle, the producer of the capital 
as against its user is entitled to that 
increase. 


Interest pure and simple is the increase 
that capital yields irrespective of borrow- 
ing and lending. But inasmuch as the 
owner of capital can by using it acquire 
something more than wages, namely, the 
natural increase of the capital, he will not 
lend capital unless he may approximately 
acquire that increase. And inasmuch as 
what he acquires is the real increase of his 
capital and not a deduction from anyone’s 
wages, it is perfectly just that he should 
have it. 

Let us recur to the boiling water illus- 
tration. Hodge has the cold water in 
the pot, and, having started the fire, is 
about to go to sleep to wait for the water 
to boil, when Podge wants to borrow 
Hodge's capital for an hour just as it 
stands. What would Hodge require and 
what ought Podge to give at the end of 
the hour? If he merely return the capital 
as he got it, namely, a pot of water 
arranged for the process of boiling, he will 
lose and Podge will gain the benefit of an 
hour’s time. As the question of interest is 
sometimes discussed this would make no 
difference, for it is assumed that Hodge 
does not need the capital at present while 


Podge does, and, therefore, that it 
is a berefit to Hodge to have 


zvudge use the capital for him, and by 
returning the same thing in point of value 
to in effect preserve Hodge’s capital from 
decay. But such cases are exceptional. 
Hodge might be glad to do that with 
wealth that he has in hand for consump- 
tion, but not with capital that he is using 
in production. For example, a house- 
holder having more furniture than he can 
at present use, will be glad to lend it on 
condition that furniture in just as good 
condition be returned to him; but if a fur- 
niture dealer lends furniture he must have 
as much profit as he could realize if he re- 
tained it in his stock. In production time is 
an important consideration. Hodge wants 
his boiling water just as soon as he can get 
it. To him, as a producer, an hour lost is 
wealth lost. Therefore he will not make a 
free sift to Podge of the benefit of the hour 
which his capital gives him. If Podge 
wants to borrow Hodge’s pot of water 
which will boil in an hour, he must agree 
to pay back at the end of an hour (no labor 
being required meantime) not a pot of 
water in condition for boiling, but a pot of 
boiling water. If Podge gives less he 
gets for nothing an advantage_that justly 
belongs to Hodge. 


SoI should say to Walter Manning of 
Troy, N. Y., who asks whether bank dis- 
count can be called economie interest, and 
whether in fact itis not a tax on produc- 
tion, that it is economic mierest. 

Podge has worked six days in the making 
of shovels for shipment to a distant mar- 
ket. His shovels will now exchange for 
Hodge’s newly sowed field of grain, and if 
he waits a month when the returns for his 
shipment of shovels arrive in the form of 
foreign products, these products will ex- 
change for Hodge’s more valuable field of 
growing grain. But if he wants some one 
else to wait the month instead of wait- 
ing himself, he must give up the bene- 
fit of that time, and be satisfied to 
take the present value of his product. 
Here the bank steps in as an intermediary 
between producers, and by giving to Podge 
the present value of his shovels, »cquires 
his right to the greater value of wh. ', ina 
month’s time, they will have © en ex- 
changed for. In this transaction Podge 
loses nothing, and the bank gains nothing 
more than the natural increase of what it 
has, in effect, bought from Podge. 

Of course there is discount and discount. 
I am speaking of a _ legitimate eco- 
nomic banking transaction. But fre- 
quently bank discounts are nothing more 
than taxation, due to the choking up of 
free exchange, in consequence of which an 
institution that controls the common me- 
dium of exchange can impose arbitrary 
conditions upon producers who must im- 
mediately use that common medium. 


And now, will interest tend to perpetuate 
fortunes sc as to enable their owners to 


live by the labor of others, or even to live 
without labor, as Mr. Rippel fears? . 

If aman possessed of great. capital could 
lend it, and receive its earnings as distin- 
guished from the earnings of the labor 
that used it, his wealth might be perpetu- 
ated, not at the expense of Jabor, but 
without labor on his part. But when 
wealth is perpetuated and increased 
by lending, it is chiefly through 
pudlic debts. Whoever buys an interest 
in a public debt, or what is the 
same in essence, in a monopoly created by 
the public, may enjoy a perpetual income 
without working and without increasing 
the general wealth. But not so of com- 
mercial loans. These require labor on the 
part of the lender, and may be efficient 
agencies in exchange, which is a form of 
production. If land were free and public 
debts abolished, such loans would be about 
the only ones, and as they would increase 
wealth by facilitating exchange the inter- 
est they bore would be no burden upon la- 
bor. 

Or, a man with a large capital might in- 
vest it in production, and, employing la- 
borers to manage the enterprise, enjoy an 
income from his labor without working. 
But, while this might enhance his fortune, 
it would give him no advantage over men 
whose wages were limited only by what 
they produced, and whose capital was as 
productive as his own. 

And whether he lent his capital or put it 
into a business that he did not manage, it 
would tend to dissipation on account of its 
magnitude. Countless influences would 
operate against its perpetuation. The dis- 
position of those to whom he made loans 
to procure their own capital, or of those 
whom he employed to work for them- 
selves, would constantly menace his great 
fortune. Fortunes then would be like 
houses of cards, which are secure enough 
while small, but become more and more 
shaky as their size is increased. Now the 
reverse is true; fortunes become more se- 
cure as they grow. 


For an illustration take the Astor 
family. If the single tax were in full 


operation that family would be very 
wealthy in houses, although they would 
own land values no more. They could get 
an income from these houses only by rent- 
ing them. But the disposition of men to 
have a home would constantly tend to 
diminish demand for leases of Astor dwell- 
ings and to force tne Astors to sell. In 
time they would not find it profitable to 
own more houses than they required for 
use, and what they sold their houses for 
would have to be invested in building 
more houses to sell or promoting some 
other productive enterprise, unless they 
suffered it to lie idle and from idleness to 
diminish. And if they decided to devote 
it to productive uses they would be obliged 
to work to keep it active; and despite all 
they could do, and notwithstanding that 
capital generally was more productive than 
before, their unwieldy fortune would be Cis- 
integrated by the influence of an ever in- 
creasing multitude of small fortunes. Now 
the Astors control something that no one 
can produce, land; and through that they 
may perpetuate and increase their wealth. 
But if land were free they could control 
nothing that could not be produced as it 
was required. 

But even if great fortunes might be per- 
petuated, that would not be a matter of 
vital importance. It is not great fortunes 
that are oppressive, but the power that 
great fortunes give*under an unjust system 
of land tenure of depriving men of their 
natural inheritance. And if when the 
vital wrong is abolished it should appear 
that great fortunes could perpetuate them- 
selves, and that they menaced individual 
liberty, it would be a mere detail to termi- 
nate them bya probate tax, which, like the 
land value tax, is an impost that does 
not tend to interfera with industry or to 
check production. <A probate tax to follow 
the land value tax might be a good thing, 
but without the land value tax it wouid be 
useless. 

And withal, it must not be forgotten 
that in point of real wealth, after deduct- 
ing the value of monopoly privileges, 
there are very few great fortunes. 


Notes. 


Titus K. Suirg, New York.—Read chapter 
3, book 3 of “Progress and Poverty.” 

F. W. G., Brooklyn.—If you are really anx- 
ious for light upon the subject, read “Pretec- 
tion. or Free Trade” by Mr. George. It is 
impossible to enter into the subject here as 
fully as your question demands. 

M., Hamilton, O.—There is no data from 
which you can ascertain how much tax is now 
derived from land, and how much from accu- 
mulated wealth including improvements. 

Jonun H. Finn.—Cannot give you the infor- 
mution you ask for. 

E. W. J., Harrisburg, Pa.—We propose to 
abolish all taxes except the tax on land 
values, and to increase that until it takes from 
the land owner whatever advantage he may 
derive from ownership of better land than 
other people own cr use, and in some form to 
give to him his honest share of whatever ad- 
vantage other people derive from ownership 
of better land than he owns. Mr. Wallace 
proposes to make the whole community the 
Jandlord by abolishing titles and compensating 
present owners. 

Hvco BitGram, Philadelphia, Pa.—If the 
economic rent of a picce of land is $600, its 
probable exchange value (the current rate of 
interest being four per cent and the effect of 
speculation being eliminated) would be $15,- 
000. If taxes at the rate of two per cent were 
assessed upon the full exchange value of the 
land, exclusive of improvements, the tax 
would be $200, which, deducted from the rent 
of $600, makes the net rent $500. This would 
reduce the exchange value of the land to 
$7,500. Atwo per cent tax on that would 
be $150, which, deducted from the gross rent 
of $600, makes the net rent $150, and raises 
the exchange value of the land to $11,250. A 
two per cent tax on that would be $225, which 
makes the net rent $075, and iowers the ex- 
change value of the Jand to $9,375, and soon 
until the exchange value reaches an equili- 
brium at $10,000, when a two per cent tax 
would be $200, and the net rent 3400. There- 
fore $10,000 is the exchange value of land 
renting for $600 when i::terest is four per cent 
ard the land value tax two, proviced all dis- 
turbing factors, such as speculation, changing 
rates of taxation, cte., are elimmnated. I 
suggest the calculation, not because it has 
any value practically, but to satisfy your 
curiosity, since you appear to be under 
the influence of the figure habit. It 
is necessary to remind you, perhaps, 
that this would be only an analysis 
of the mode by which the equilibrium of ex- 
change value is reached. In practice there is 
no perceptible process, but a jump. When 


taxes are imposed on land values the level of 
values is found at once. It is the actual or 
potential rent minus the tax capitalized at 
current rates of interest, subject, however, to 
disturbance by the influence of speculation. 
Tn the case you assume $260 would go tothe 
people and $400 to the land owner. ; 

Tremont Krpp, Columbus, O.—(1) We can- 
not tell what percentage of New York’s pop- 
ulation owns land. (2) Nor what percentage 
owns vacant land. (8) The single tax would 
reduce rents. 

J. N. Wuuitmay, Fulton, N. Y.—As_ to 
equality of taxation read “Progress and Pov- 
erty,” book 8, chapter 8, subdivision 4. 

N. J. Jenks, Jenksville, Tioga County, N. 
Y.—Read “Progress and Poverty.” and give 
particular attention to subdivision 4 of chap- 
ter 3 of book 8. The land value tax will not, 
only lift the burden of taxation somewhat 
from small farmers; it will lift it almost en- 
tirely. The bulk of the small farmer’s taxes 
are taxes on labor products—his improve- 
ments, steck, products and articles of con- 
sumption, not on the value of his land. Read 
“Land and Labor library,” Nos. 6 and 12. 

D. W. Hoax, Waukesha, Wis.—(1) By the 
rental vaiue of land is meqnt what it would 
rent for if unimproved. (2) If your farm will 
rent for $300, it would not follow that your 
tax should be $300; but if unimproved land in 
or near to your farm, which was just as fer- 
tile and just as well located as the land cf 
your farm, would rent fora certain sum per 
acre you should be taxed that sum per acre 
for your farm. If your farm rents for $300, 
you must deduct the rental value of the im- 
provements, and the remainder is what your 
tax ought to be. 

A Reaper, New Britain, Conn.—(1) If a 
number of persons locate in a place and erect 
houses, it will tend to enhance the value of 
the land by raaking it desirable for other peo 
ple to come there, and consequently the land 
tax will increase, (2) If there is unimproved 
jand in a eccmmunity, the basis of taxation for 
all land will be the value of that which is un- 
improved, provided it isas desirable as the 
other. 

J. C. Rosuerit of Albany, who wanted 
some “mud” to build on, and to whom 
“Knickerbocker” offered some ‘“‘mud” more 
than 100 miles from where Mr. Rosheit 
works, comes back at “Knickerbocker” in this 
style: “There is plenty of mud here, and also 
pienty of taxes. ® It is the taxes that prevent 
me from building, not the want of mud. The 
mud owner wants, $1,000 for a lot of mud that 
cost him &300. Iwas willing to give it, but 
before doing soI sat down and figured, und 
found that the house weuld cost $2,000, 


making $3,000 for house and lot, on 
which I would have to pay taxes. 
When the taxes were paid I would 


not have three per cent on my investment. If 
My. George’s system of taxation were in force, 
Mr. K., L would have to pay taxes only on 
$1,000, and then it would pay me to build. 
You niust have lots of mud, Aly. K., if you can 
give it away as you propose, and I hepe you 
are good enough Christian to thank the Lord 
in your prayers every night for muking so 
much mud for you. Perbaps itis the tax on 
houses that has kept you from building. If so, 
my heart goes out to you, and I pray the Lord 
to hasten the day when there shall be notaxes 
on houses. My dear Sir. K., Dam sorry that 
you do not read Tue STANDARD oftener. You 
say that your labor is dirtier than mine. Do 
you mean to imply that mine is dirty? How 
can it be, when my business is mostly with 
soap—soap all the time? My brain is bubbling 
vith soup. IZf you have lots of timberon your 
land, as you say, 1 will spend my vacation on 
your place and help you to build a house. My 
address is at THE STANDARD Office, that glor- 
ious paper that is trying for you and me to 
clear the way so we can build our two houses. 
That is the reason why I belong to the Anti- 
poverty society—to abolish my poverty and 
help to abolish yours. You know you are 
house poor and I am land poor, but the Lord 
has been good to you in respect to land, and 
perhaps you will help yourself in respect to a 
house.” Lovis F. Post. 


TO A WAYNE COUNTY FARMER. 


Dr. Wood Writes a Plain, Practical Letter 
to His Cousin—Figures That Tell Their 
Own Story—Less Taxation, Increased De» 
mand and Higher Prices Are What the 
United Labor Party Offer to the Farmer. 
My Dear Covustn—Some time ago I wrote 

you, asking certatn questions about your 

farm. Below ure the questions and your re- 
plies: 
(1) Q.—What is the size of your farm? A. 

—Eighty-five acres. 

(2) Q@.—What is its actual selling value? A. 
7H per acre; total £6,375. wea 

(3) @.—For how much is it assessed? A.— 
851 per acre, or $4,535 in all. 


(4) Q.—Amount of taxes of all Kinds? A.— 
4G 


vO. 

(5) Q.—How much of the total value of your 
farm is due to natural values and public im- 
provements, like the railruad, canal, growth 
of population, ete.! A.—$$75. 

(6} Q@.—And how much of the total value is 
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due to your labor in making luprevements of 


all Kincts. A.—&3,5U0. 

You are a working farmer and have strug- 
gled long and hard to be able tocall the farm 
on which you live your own. It has been only 
by the mest persistent industry and the strict- 
est economy that you have sbaken off the 
mortgage burden aud are now enabled dur- 
ing the short intervals of toil to sit uuder 
your own vine and fig tree und enjoy the 
fruits of vour Jabor. . 

You have doubtiess heard of the conven- 
tion of the united labor party, and have read 
their platform and the comments of the vid 
party press upon it. No doubt you are 
troubled by the declaration in that platform 
that we propose to place all taxation upon 
land values, @specially as the old party paper 
you have been accustomed to read says that 
it wall raise the taxes of the farmer 
and in other ways oppress him. You are led 
to believe by that paper that the united labor 
party is composed of a small class of discon- 
tented menu whose only following is in the 
cities, and that it will soon die from Jack of 
anythingjto keep it alive. All that is a cam- 
paign fie. 

This party las ceme to stay. 

There are no people more interested in the 
welfare of our party than the farmers. They 
wil! profit by its success and be injured by its 
downfall. 

Asking justice, we mean to do no injustice. 

There are severa! reasons why the farmers 
of New York should earnestly support the 
principles of the united Jabor party. : 

First, we beheve the farmer is taxed too 
highiy. Therefore we propose to reduce his 
taxes. 

How? 

By taxing the land value of his farm and 
not taxing the improvements on it. Figure it 
out for yourself. Your house, barns, fences, 
orchards, wells, stock, tools and drains are 
all improvement value. What would it take 
to replace them? Your farm to-day of eighty- 
five acres you wrote me you would eonsider 
worth §6,575. Take from that all the im- 
provement values, and how much is left? You 
have stated yourself that the value of the im- 
provements on your farmis $5,500. Then you 
would be taxed only cna land value tax of 
$875. 

You pay to-day $46 taxes, How much 
wouid you pay under our plan? Suppose we 
should tax you up to the full rental value of 


the bare land, and, as money can be had to- 
day for four per cent on absolute security, 
the rental value of your land could not be 
more than the interest onthe sum it was 
worth; four per cent would be the highest 
rate at which we could tax you. Four per cent 
on 3875 is Bco. 

Thus, the united labor party taxing you on 
the full rental value of the land of your farm 
would lower your taxes $11 per year. .We 
would make you pay twenty-five per cent 
less taxes than you do now. 
hurt you? 

The next reason why you should support the 
platform of our party is that we will increase 
the market for the products of your farm, 

How? 

There are hundreds and thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands, of valuable lots in our 
cities which are not used, but held for specu- 
lation, increasing by their. withholding the 
rent of the lots that are used, and diminish- 
ing the opportunities for the laboring men to 
get work. 

There are thousands of unemployed men in 
the cities who, because of their lack of work, 
cannot buy bread, flour, meat, fruits, cloth- 
ing, ete., and because they cannot buy. so 
much as they wish the products of your farm 
are in excess and you must sell at a price that 
makes the wages of your own labor low. 

Set these unemployed men at work, give 
them good wages, and they will buy your 
corn and wheat, your eggs and bacon, your 
pork and your beef, the wool from the backs 
of your sheep, and the flesh of your lambs 
faster than you can furnish them. They will 
do this because these valuable vacant lots 
are by their value proved to be wanted for 
use, and the tax upon land values will force 
these owners to bring them into use by im- 
proving them. The builder, the carpenter, 
the mason, the painter, the plasterer and the 
day laborer will go to work. In the same 
way this increase in the use of the valuable 
vacant lots im the cities will call en the 
lumber merchant, the hardware dealer, the 
glazier, the furnisher, in fact, upon almost 
every trade and profession, and all these can 
use more of your products, can cut thicker 


slices of bread and put more butter on them, . 


end you will be called upon to furnish. that 


bread and butter. You will be in better shape. 


to ask a hixher price and they will be able 
and willing to pay it. 

Will all this injure you farmers? 

We propose in our platform the control of 
the highways of commerce, the means of 
transportation—the railroads and canals. We 
will carry your products to market for youas 
cheaply as it can possibly be done. There 
will be no watered stock which must receive 
dividends. There will not be added to the 
freizht of your products a little on every 
pound of grain you selland on every pound 
of merchandise you buy to pay the dividends 
on that stock, as now. We will do away with 
the taxation of the farmer by monopoly. Will 
that hurt the farmers? 

Everything we propose to do will help the 
working farmer because he is a@ working man. 

ecause all he gets he earns by the sweat of 
his brow. We cannot help the working man 
anywhere without helping the farmer. 

As the son and grandson of a working 
armer; as one whose first earnings were got 
while working by the month on your farm; as 
one who appreciates the kind treatment, 
prompt pay and pleasant home which he re- 
ceived from you, Tendeavor to peoint out to 
you what is for your interest, and urge you 
to support the platform of the united labor 
party. Wa C. Woop, M. D. 


An Honest Political Movement. 


In an editorial under the above keading the 
Brocklyn Standard-Union reviews the pro- 
ceedings of the Syracuse convention, and 
S2ys: es 

The movement is a thoroughly honest one, 
and its promoters are not afraid to express 
themselves boldly on any subject. They be- 
lieve in the old republican idea of free speech, 
free action and a fair count. No attempt is 
meade to suppress the discussion of any sub- 
ject because debate on it muy have a tend- 
ency to drive away some votes from the 
perty. The united labor men drove out the 
socialists because the great majority of them 
do not believe in socialism. It is conceded 
that the socialists are splendidly organized, 
and that they control thousands of votes in 
New York and Brooklyn, but the united labor 
men did not hesitate about doing what they 
believe to be right. A compromise might 
easily have been patched up. The socialists 
were mere than willing. They offered to dis- 
bund Cthe socialistic inbor party,” and prom- 
ised to subscribe to every plank in the plat- 
form of the united labor party. In the same 
relation, with a considerable number of vctes 
depending on the result, what would either of 
the clder parties have done? There is only 
too much reason to believe that they would 
have dickered; the democratic politicians cer- 
tainly would. But the united labor men 
wavered: not for a moment. They did not 
charge the sccialists with dishonesty; they 
simply told them that their doctrines put into 
practice were inimical to the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions, and that settled it. And so 
it was with every other matter deait with by 
the convention. . Free discussion and open 
voting was the rule. Resolutions which seemed 
to be. inthe general interest of the community, 
as the delegates undersioed it, were adopted 
Without any reference to their present power 
of attracting votes. The party of united labor 
means to be a party of moral ideas. Its land 
taxation theories may not hold water, and its 
financial fancies muy be tainted with unseund- 
ness, bub its honesty of purpose is undoubted, 
and its platform is not without features cai- 
culated to attract men. whose interest in poli- 
tics is confined to an earnest and patriotie de- 
sire to proniote the progress and prosperity of 
the people. 


A Pro-Poverty Dilemma. 
Beston Globe. , 

Rev. George C. Lorimer, formerly of Tre- 
mont temple and now of Chicago, does not 
agree with most social reformers that poy- 
erty ts a social disease which should be cured. 
Mr. Lorimer preached lately at the Common- 


wealth avenue Baptist church, and said that: 


poverty was the source of almost all the 
progress that has taken piace in the world. 
A little further on Mr. Lorimer said that “the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors is one 
of the great causes of poverty.” Are we to 
conclude from this that Mr. Lorimer regards 
intemperance as the motive power of prog- 
ress# He would bardly admit this, and yet 
if intemperance ts the chief cause of poverty, 
and poverty the chief cause of progress, it is 
difficult to see what other conclusion could 
be drawn. . . . We cannot agree with 
this eloquent preacher that extreme poverty 
of the masses is a good thing. And evi- 
dentiyv he does not agree with. himseif, or he 
would not find fault with employers for not 
paying higher wages. ; 


Wheeling Into Line. 

The Henry George club of Baltimore has 
adopted resolutions declaring that city coun- 
Cis shouid not grant a franchise fur. either 
elevated or underground railroads, but that 
if esther or both are necessary for pubiie ac- 
commedations, they should be built and con- 
trolled by the city. 


Does This Man Renlize What He is Saying? 
Boston Herald. 

There is a class of the very poor, those who 
cannct take care of themselves, who belong 
to every generation, and are not specially to 
be reckoned with in the discussion of present 
problems. They are not more numerous 
amoug us to-day than they ever were, andare 
not made better or worse from generation to 
generation. 


Becnuse He Believes in Poverty—for Other 
People. : 
Saratogian. : 
Why did not Mr. Ives openly declare that 
he believed in anti-povertyé _ ae 


Is that going to. 


THE FARMERS’ HIGHWAY SOCIETY. 

A copy of the following letter, which is 
beiug sent to individual farmers throuthcut 
the country, has been sent us by the Farmers? 
highway society of Kansas City, Mo., with a 
request for publication. We make room for 
it with. pleasure: 

HEADQUARTERS Farvers’ Highway } 
Socrery, : 
Roox 503, NELSON BUILpING, 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 20, 1837. 

Dear Sir—As temporary chairman of the 
Farmers’ highway society Iam instructed to 
urge you to send your name to us ard co- 
operate With the organization. First, Ict me 
outline its origin, priuciples and aims. 

1. The census of the United States shows 
that out of a total business. oopulation of 
Seventeen millions nine millions are farmers, 
and out of a total population of sixty miilions 
forty-twe millions are perhaps farmers, and 
their families, together with villagers. ia 
agricultural regions, all of whom are de- 
pendent almost wholly upon agriculturalists. 

2. We pay to the railroadsa trioute of from 
one to three bushels of corn for transporting 
every bushel that is shipped to the seaboard 
markets—our sole vutlet fromrestricted home 
markets. Under the infamous motto which 
seys, “Charge the traffic all that it will bear,” 
the railway barons exact the pound of flesh até 
every turn, and their tariff rates on food pro- 
ducts allow us barely enough surplus. to live 
on during the interim between the seasons 
that are to again give us. the cpportunity to 
harvest for the barons of modern feudalism. 

3. The inability to reach the seabcard mar 
kets and to return home with 2.surplus drives. 
us to under-cunsumption of bome product 
forcing us to be parsimonious. As a result of 
our condition—that of the robbed—we: annu~ 
ally purchase less by hundreds of millions of 
all articles of home. consumption than we 
ought to be able to do vader 2 fair distribu- 
tion of the country’s crops. AAs o further re- 
sult, we have twenty thousand idle American, 
factories, overstocked warehouses, idle em- 
ployes.in the east, faded carpets, dingy fur- 
niture, restricted necessities and mortgages 
at the west and south. 

4. The actual cost of moving freight, if the 
reports of the American society of raiiway. 
engineers may be believed, is inany hundreds 
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surplus gained from us. goes tu pay enormous 
interest on watered stock investments, 
princely salaries to railway magnates, and to 
maintain their iron highways duriug many 
hours of idleness, whereas, under proper con- 
trol, each track would present the appear- 
ance of a procession of trains, operated at 
first cost, for the people. 

5. The iron highway—the actual track—must 
be emancipated from the thralidein of corpor- 
ate greed. The vast iron thuroughfares that 
have been sold at tie auction block of public: 
legislation are inherently incapable of pri- 
yate ownership, as commerciz! property, 
without manifest injustice to all men otker 
than the owners. The highways should be 
freed from the miserly clutch ox the railway 
kings, and transportation should be main- 
tained at the rmunimum cost. Nv princely sal- 
aries, no. perversion of the highway. No 


material power by a few corporztions, which 
are corruptly enabied to controi. commerce, 
and especially the farmers’ markets; imposing 
unequal burdens upon the mass of Americans, 
robbing the people of this country of the ben- 
efits of the scientific application. of steam, 
and takine the fruits of our labors to the for- 
eigners—icnorant of our wants and customs— 
Who own seventy per cent of thesix thousand 
millions invested in American railways. 

6. These facts, among other things, led, 
more than a year ago, to the formation of this. 
society. Freed from politics, supreme in its 
own sphere, in search of the simple truth, and 
knowing the strength of union, 16 now makes 
known its mission to the world. The time is 
ripe when, for the better development of its 
wealth, the wiser direction of its industries, 
the welfare of its people and the suppression 
of mobs, anarchy and. lawlessness, the gov- 
ernment—state and national—must take trom 
the railway barons the reins of power. Let 


militia from the hills pounce down and tear 
up the tracks.” ; , 

%. Thisisan economic educational society 
and not a political party. We desire to dis- 


vital questions that we may learn who our 
masters are and how to abolish the evils. that 
underlie the trying industrial depressions 
that have afilicted us with singular regularity 
ever since the first private ralway was but 
in this country. 

9. The representative farmers who receive 
this letter are invited to correspond with the 
president at Kansas City relative to further 
particulars. The organization of a vast 
farmers’ convention, to meet in Kansas City 
some time this fall, is one of the questions for 
immediate selution. Many farmers © in 
“Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska are already 
in the field. It is hoped that no one will fail 
to acknowledge the receipt of this letter and 
that a majority will inquire further with a 
view of becoming active members. We are 
already quite well organized, but we need 
corresponding and active members yet. 

fo Very sincerely, 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

LEIGH H. Irvine, Temporary Chairman. 


Who Owns Detrcit? 
Detroit Evening News. 
Certainly not. small property owners. Tax 
Receiver Karrer’s ficures prove this, if noth- 
ing else. Out of 150,000 inhabitants in this 
city, 19,128 have, by reason of being. taxpay- 


ers direct, been coinpelled to go to the tax re-. 


ceiver’s office. When they got. there 3,128: 


paid nearly three times as much as 16,000° 


others, and thirty persons paid one-eighth of 
the entire tax. The. exact figures are: 
Thirty persons paid $268,924: some 2,128 paid. 
$1,035,038, and 16,000 paid $595,163. If these 
holding property in different parts of the city, 
and who have received a.separate receipt for 
each description, were only counted once in- 


stead of as many times as they hold separate - 


receipts, the actual number cf property own- 
ers as indicated by the tax receipts would 
be very perceptibly lessened. Doubtless. 
the. exact ficures. would not. vary much 
from 18,000... But if, in addition to’ this, were 
those pieces of property now mortgaged put 
on the tax rolls in the name of the mortgagees. 
who really have the titles, the number of real. 
property owners would ke still furthtr re- 
duced. And yet another factor must be rec- 
ornized before the actual number of property 
owners can be determined. Many are buying 


real estate on contracts. which require that. 
So their names are on. 


they pay the taxes. 
the tax rolls, though they have no deeds at 
all, and, in the majerity of cases, have only 2 
very small and verv insecure interest in. the: 
property. Deduct these from the total and.it 


is doubtful if there could be mustered 10,600. _ 


real property owners in the city of Detroit. 


Notwithstanding the large sale of lots to. 


those buying to build, the fact is apparent 


that the proportion of property owners. to 


those owning nothing is decreasing. The 
steadily increasing price of land here, asin all 
other growing cities, is-putting land out of the 
reack of our citizens, and Detroit is:no longer 
a place where any considerable percentage of 
‘the -workingmen own: their own cottages. 


The employing and mercantile classes mustin. 
the future be the principal real estate pur= 


chasers. 


Such a condition of affairs is not for the 


best. 
tented comrnunity. 


A tenant... population ‘means. a. .discon= 


estate, by the wave receiving class, 1s a sure: 


preventive of such scenes as lighted Pittsburg 
in 1877, and shocked Chicago in Iss6.. The > 


prosperity of a city should be measured not 


so much by the price per feot front of its: 


lots as by the contentment of its inhabitants. 


And content is not to befuund in. tenements, 


It Doesn’t Take:Much to Satisfy the Dee 


mocracy. 
Wichita, Kan., Beacon. | 


hibitionists have a first lien on the water and 


in the air. ¢ 
tent with its-place in the confidence an 


affection of the people. 


per cent less than present tariff rates. The. 


further aggregation of fabulous fortunes and. 


the remedy be applied before “‘the barefooted 


seminate important information on these— 


The possession of prop- - 
erty, and. particularly the possession of real. 


The George party claims. the land, the pro=: 


the republicans. are building Blaine castles _ 
Meanwhile the. democracy is con- 
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PLATFORM OF THE UNITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


Adopted at Syracuse August 19, 1887. 


We, the delezates of the united labor party of New 
Pork, in state convention assembled, hereby reassert, 
@s the fundamental platforin of the purty, and the 
basis on which we ask the co-cperation of citizens 
ef other states, the following declaration of prin- 
tipies adopted on September 23, 1886, by the convention 
of trade and labor associations of the city of New 
York, that resulted in the formativa of the united labor 
party. 

“Holding tha* ihe corruptions of government and the 
Ampoverishment af labor result from neglect of the self- 
evident truths procluimed by the founders of this re- 
public that 2) ten are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
aim at the abolition of 2 system which compeis men to 
pay their fellow creatures for Lhe use of Gou’s gifts tu 
all, and permits mepepolizers to deprive labor of 
matural oppurtugities for employment, Uius filling the 
Jand with trincys and paupers and bringing abeut an 
nnatural competion which tends to reduce Wages to 
starvation rates and totmake tbe wealth producer the 
Qndustrial slave of those who grow rich bv his toil. 

“Holding, moreover, that the advantages arising from 
Social. growth and Raprovement belong to society at 
Jarge,we aim ai the wbelition of the system which makes 
such beneficent inventiuis as the railroad and tele- 
grapba mean- for the oppression of the peepie and the 
Sesgrandizement of an saristoericy of wealth and 
power, We declire the true purpose of covernmeilt to 
be the maintenance of that sacred meht of property 
which gives toevery cre opportu ity toemploy his labor, 
@ud security tha. beshalienjov is iruts; tu prevent tke 
strong froma, pressing the weak, and the unseripulous 
from robbing the honest; and 10 do for The equal benesit 
e@fallsuch things as can be Letter dosie by organized soci- 
ety thea by individuals; and we ain at the abolition of 
S@lllaws Winch give toany cluiss of citizens udvautaces, 
either judiciaul, tnircial, mdustrial or political, that 
ere not equally shared by all vthers.” 

Wecall upon 21 wio seek the emancipation of labor, 
eud Who Would make the Americen unien and its com- 
ponent states demecratic commonwealtis of really 
Gree and independent citizens, to ignore all minor differe 
ences and join with us in organizing a great national 
party on unis ‘brozd_ platform of natural rights and 
equal justice: We donot aim at securing any forced 
equality in the distribution of wealth. We do net pro- 
pose that the state shall attempt tocontrol production, 
eonduct distribution, or inany wise interfere with the 
freedom of the individual to use his labor or capital in 
@ny Way that may seem propcrto him and that will 
@ot interfere with the equal rights of others. Nor do 
we propoe that the state shall take possession of 
fand and either work it or rent it out. What 
‘we propose is not the disturbing of any man in 
bts holding or title, but by abolishing all taxes on indus- 
€ry or its products, to leave to the producer the full 
Sruite of Lis exertiva and by the taxation of land values, 
exclusive of improvements, to devote to the common 
wse and benefit those values, Which, arising not from 
the exertion of the individuai, but from the growth of 
@ociety, belong justis to the community as a whole. This 
increased taxation of land, not according to its area, but 
accomiing to its value, must, while relieving the Working 
Sarmer and small homestead owner of the undue bur- 
dens now imposed upon ihem, make it unprofita- 
ble tohold land for speculation, and thus throw open 
e@bundant epportunities for the employment of labor 
and the building up of hyumes. 

While thus simpliiving government by doing away 
with the horde of officials required by the present sys- 
tem of taxation and With its incentives to fraud and 
corruption, We would further promote the common weal 
and further secure the equal rights of all, by placing un- 
ger public control such agencies as are in their nature 
monopolies: We would Lave our municipalities supply 
Pheir inbubitants with water, light and heat; we would 
have the general government issue all money, without 
the intervertiun of banks; we would add a postal tele. 
graph sysiem and postal savings banks tothe postal 
eervice, and Would ussume public control and owner- 
ship of those iron roads which have beeume the high- 
ways of modern commerce, 

While decluring the forezoing to Le the fundamental 
principles ani aims of the united Jabor party, and 
while conscisus that no reform can yive effectual and 
permanent relief io ivbor that dees not involve the 
Begal recognition of equal rights ty atural oppurtuni- 
tiles, We Hevertheless, as measures of relief from sume 
of the evileffects of ignoring those rights, fayor such 
Segislation as may tend to reduce the ours of labor, 
to prevent the employment of children of lender years, 
toavoid the competition of convict labor with honest 
Endustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene- 
ments, factories and mines, andtoe put au end to the 
abuse of conspiracy laws, 

We desire also io so simplify the procedure of our 
eourts and diminish the expense of legal proceedings, 
that the poor muy be placed onan equality with the rieh 
@nd the Jong delays which now result in scandalous 
miscarriages of justice may be prevented. 

4nd since the ballot 1s the only means by which in our 
republic the redress of political and secial grievances is 
to besought, we especially aad emphatically declare for 
the adoption of What is known as the “Australian svs- 
tem of voting,” inorder that the effectual secrecy of the 
babot aad the relier of candidates fur public office 
from the ieavy expenses now imposed upoa them, 
MAY prevent dbriLery and intimidation, do away with 
Practical discriminations ia favor of the rich and un- 
scrupulous, and lessen the pernicious influence of 
money in poiiucs. 

In support of these aims we solicit the cc-operation 
@f all patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
politics, dcsire bv constitutional methods to establish 
justice, to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit of 
fraternity, and to elevaie inumanity. 


CHRISTIANITY VS. POVERTY. 

The article Ly Dr. Pullman, which we 
seproduce from the Mefhodist Review, has 
evidentiy been written with a desire to 
place before the members of a greut reli- 
gious body a terse and unprejudiced state- 
ment of the arguments for and against ihe 
great reform whose accomplishment seems 
destined to be the crowning glory of the 
nineteenth century. Dr. Pullman brushes 
contemptuously aside the false statements 
and shallow sophistries which constitute 
the ordinary weapons of the partisans of 
poverty, and approaches the subject from 
the standpoint of a man who recognizes 
the hideous inconsistency of poverty with 
the gospel of Chrisi, and is sincerely anx- 
ous that it shou!d be abolished. 

Dr. Pullman's attitude seenis io be that 
of a man who has not yet come to a con- 
elusion in his own mind, but who is 
arranging the arguments on boti: sides for 
examination. When he comes to consider 
the subject judicially, he will see, without 
difficulty, that the plea for compensation 
to the so-called owners of land, which evi- 
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dently strikes him as the strongest argu- 
ment against the single tax, is absolutely 
without foundation. 

“There is no advantage,” says Dr. Pull- 
man, “in owning a piece of land if the 
government seizes its entire revenue.” 
This is true; and it conveys the essence 
of the reform we aim at. There should be 
no advantage in owning a piece of land 
beyond that of absolute security for all 
that labor may produce upon it. Land 
ownership, under our present system, gives 
to the Jand owner an altogether unjustifi- 
able advantage over his fellow men, 
in that it enables him not only to exact 
from the latter a tribute or tax for those 
advantages of position or superior 
natural opportunities which he himself 
did nothing to produce, but which 
are altogether due to the bounty 
of providence, or the growth of society, 
but also toexercise an absolute veto power, 
and allow and forbid at his pleasure his 
fellow man to work on any terms what- 
ever. 

Land by itself produces no revenue. 
The owner of an acre in Wall street, 
or of a square league of the most fertile 
soil in the country, might starve to death 
for all the revenue his land by itself would 
produce him. It is not land, but labor 
applied to land, that produces the revenue 
which Dr. Pullman hastily imagines comes 
from land alone. What the land owner 
really possesses is the power to compel 
his fellow man to support him in return 
for the privilege of applying labor 
to land; or he cian, by refusing to allow 
labor to be applied to land on any terms, 
compel his fellow man to join the vast 
throng of the unemployed, and aid, by his 
frantic struggle for the means of existence, 
to reduce the scale of wages. 

If Dr. Pullman will consider the subject 
with the candor toward which he is evi- 
dently inclined, he will see that in permit- 
ting land owners to retain the rental value 
of their lands untaxed, the state is confer- 
ring upon a few favored citizens a taxing 
franchise as against the rest. And when 
ence he reaches a clear comprehension of 
this truth he will acknowledge that there 
could be no worse *‘example in morals for 
the sovereign state to put before the citi- 
zens,” and that it conspicuously has not 
failed “to corrupt the public conscience.” 


The Christian Union has been publish- 
ing a series of articles on “The Modern 
Tenement House,” one of which was re- 
printed in the last issue of THE STANDARD. 
A correspondent of the Christian Union 
objects to the publication of such horrible 
details, and implies that pleasanter reading 
would be more acceptable. This is a por- 
tion of the Christian Union's answer: 


- .« « We could undoubtedly furnish 
pleasanter reading for the summer than these 
realistic descriptions of tenement house life. 
But pleasant ane profitable are not synony- 
mious terms. It wus not pleasant to look on 
the bruised and bleeding traveler; but the 
Master did not commend the priest and the 
Levite for passing by on the other side. We 
would, if we could, hold the picture of the 
horrible tenement house life underneath the 
eve of every voter in the Empire state, sleep- 
ing or waking, until, haunted by the horrible 
vision, the community demanded with a voice 
of thunder from the next legislature such 
legislative action as might at leust amelio- 
rate, if not utterly abolish, this abomination. 

Experience has demonstrated beyond all 
peradventure that the reiation of landlord 
and tenant cannot be left to be determined 
merely by private contract. The experience 
of Ireland has proved it; and all England, 
tory and liberal, has accepted the demonstra- 
tion. The experience of New York city has 
demonstrated it; and it is high time that the 
people of New York state accepted the 
demonstration. The tenement, as uncleanly 
in moral as in physical conditions, breeds pov- 
erty, Vice, crime and contagious diseases. The 
whole city, the whole state, suffers. Can the 
foot be gungrened and the head remain clear 
and well? AmImy brother's keeper? You 
are. And so long as your brother and sister 
live as the denizens of these tenement houses 
live, and you bave a voice which can be raised 
in protest, and you are sileut, you are re- 
sponsible. The tenant who has grown in- 
different to moral and physical foulness, and 
is content with it, as the sow in the sty, is not 
the only one who is responsible. The landlord 
whose criminal greed or whose scarcely less 
criminal carelessness suffers such tenements 
to exist is not the only one who is responsi- 
ble. The community, which has the power to 
determine the conditions which landlords 
must observe, is ulso responsible. 2... 
To every reader of the Christian Union 
whose influence could do scmething to 
ameliorate or abolish the dreadful condition 
of things which Dr. Daniels hus described, 
and to which sensitive souls wish to close 
their eyes, the Christian Union gives with 
emphasis Nathan’s message to David: Thou 
art the man! 

In the same issue of his papery Dr. 
Lyman Abbott gives, under his own name, 
a disquisition on that portion of the sermon 
on the mount in which Christ enjoins His 
disciples to throw aside all care for their 
daily wants, to seek the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and to trust their 
heavenly Father for the rest. And here, 
curiously enough, Dr. Abbott seems to take 


somewhat different ground. Hc says: 

In the large field as in the smal], he who 
lives as Christ, only to do good to others— 
whether by feeding them, as farmer and mili- 
ler and baker; or clothing them, as cotton 
planter or wool grower or manufacturer: or 
healing them, as doctor or nurse; or teaching 
them, as author or editor or instructor; or ad- 
ministering to their higher meral and spiritual 
nature, as mother or pastor—and who, taking 
his parish, large or small, serves it faithiully 
and weil and leaves God to manage the wages 
question, may not “get on” as well as his 
more secular neighbor, but at all events he 
will not be troubled with worry or cares. 


This is very much like telling a drown- 
ing man not to bother about keeping 
ailoat, but just toswim ashore. For the 
“wages question.” which Dr. Abbott 
thinks we should “leave God to manage,” 
is the essence, not only of the tenement 
house problem, but of the wider, deeper 
problem of fulfilling the teachings of 
Christ. Men herd in tenement houses be- 
cause of the insufficiency of wages; men 
lie and cheat and drag each other back- 
ward in the scrambling race for sub- 


sistence because of the greed born of 
insufficient wages; and until the ‘‘wages 
question” is settled it will be, as for many 
a generation it has been, useless to urge 
men to follow the’precepts of Him whose 
whole gospel rests upon the basis of that 
equal justice which society by its present 
atiitude toward the “‘wages question” sets 
utterly at defiance. 


“The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” As Dr. Pullman says, ‘Chris- 
tianity has never yet succeeded in reaching 
the abject poor.” The problem of the 
abolition of poverty is the one to which 
Christian ministers must address them- 
selves if they would hope for any fruition 
of their teachings. And if Christian min- 
isters will but open their eyes to the obser- 
vation of facts, they will see how impussi- 
ble it is, under our present system of mo- 
nopoly in the gifts of God, for the major- 
ity of men to be ogherwise than poverty- 
stricken. 


Here, for example, is a bit of news from 
Philadelphia, to which the daily papers de- 
vote somewhat less than the amount of 
space usually given to the chronicling of 
an incident on a base ball ground. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 25.—The committee ap- 
pointed by the anthracite producing com- 
panies to arrange the tonnage output for each 
month met in this city yesterday and made 
the amount of production for September 
3,250,000 tons. Itis not believed that there 
will be any further advance in price on the 
first of next month. Brokenand egg sizes are 
Yeported scarce, and pea coal is a drug be- 
cause of the sharp competition it is meeting 
in bituminous. The coke trade is active since 
the resumption of work in the Connellsville 
region. 


Suppose that in the center of Africa the 
church missionary society should discover 
a tribe whose magicians, by virtue of some 
providentially permitted compact with the 
powers of evil, had acquired the ability to 
regulate the light and heat of the sun— 
to make the weather warm or cold, the 
days long or short, and to bring rain or 
withhold it at their pleasure. It needs no 
effort of the imagination to see plainly 
how society would be constituted in such 
a tribe. The magicians would be on top, 
and all the rest of the people would be 
paying them tribute and homage. And 
this would be by no means the greatest 
evil; the supply of heat and sunshine 
doled out by the magicians would inevita- 
bly be very scanty. For the greed of the 
governing class would induce’ them 
to make sunbeams as high priced 
as possible, while the poverty of 
the people would ferce them to use 
as little as might be of the 
precious light and heat. The magicians, 
few in number and highly organized, 
might very possibly meet together once a 
month and settle what amount of sunshine 
should be produced during the next thirty 
days and at what price it should be doled 
out to the people; and if a theorizing 
missionary should urge them to let the 
sun alone and allow night and day, heat 
and cold, rain and drought, to follow in 
their natural order, they would draw 
terrible pictures of the economic confusion 
that would result, and probably kill the 
missionary. “If we overproduce sun- 
shine,” they might say, ‘‘we shall in- 
evitably break down its price so that our 
incomes will be diminished; the wages 
fund will thus be reduced; and after that 
the whole country will surely go to pot. 
There are hardly wages enough to keep 
the people alive now, and if we have to 
cut them down still more there'll be an 
end of industry altogether.” 


The idea of controlling the supply of 
sunshine is almost too wildly fanastic for 
the human imagination. And yet the men 
who come together once a month to settle 
how much coal shall be allowed the people 
of the United States are doing that very 
thing. Our coal beds are only the sun- 
beams of a bygone age, stored away in the 
bowels of the earth by a beneticent Creator 
while yet man existed only in the divine 
intention. And the men whom we allow 
to control these concentrated sunbeams, 
act with regard to them just as the suppos- 
ititious African magicians might act with 
regard to the sun itself. The idea of allow- 
ing the American people the amount of 
coal they need never’enters their heads; 
what they try to do is to supply just that 
ainount of coal—and no more—that the 
American people can use without breaking 
down the price. Against the imperative 
needs of Americans for American coal, 
they set their power to furnish Americans 
with American coal or not, as tltey please; 
and the problem they try to solve twelve 
times a year is how to exact from Ameri- 
cans the largest possible tribute in return 
for the least possible supply of coal. 


The God who made the heavens also 
made the earth; and He made them both 
for men to live in. Will the men who 
claim to be commissioned ministers of God, 
expounders of His will, pretend that it is 
no business of theirs to inquire whether the 
gifts of God to men living on this. planet 
are distributed in accordance with His will 
or not? Will they tell mankind that the 
God ihey represent is careless what injus- 
tice may be done in this worid, but will 
make up for it by doing justice in the world 
tocome? Are they not, on the contrary, 
constant in preaching, to the rich, that 
the gifts of God are given to them in trust, 
and that a strict account will be exacted? 
Is it not their boast that the Christian 
church is prominent in charity and in urg- 
ing the wealthy, out of their superfluity, 
to provide for the necessities of the poor? 
Seeing that they already preach the beati- 
tude of almsgiving, is it too much to ask 
them also to study and declare the law of 
justice? 


Few among the gifts of God are more 
easily utilized than coal. Like other things 


which lie at the base of human life and 
comfort—like food and water and cloth- 
ing—the simplest form of labor suffices to 
secure it. Man has but to go and take it. 
Suppose he were allowed to do so? Sup- 
pose a citizen of Pennsylvania, instead of 
being, as now, compeiled to dig nine tons 
of coal for somebody else before he can 
take one ton for himself, were allowed to 
take a ton of coal when he wanted it, and 
to do what he pleased with it, returning 
only thanks to God? Would not even that 
slight relaxing of the landlord’s clutch on 
nature’s throat impart a wondrous impetus 
to wealth production? Think it out. Im- 
agine the farmer, who now gives ten 
bushels of grain fora ton of coal, able to 
get the same quantity for five bushels only. 
He has many wants now unsatisfied, the 
filling of which the five bushels of grain 
thus saved could be applied to. He wants 
better clothes, or anew house, or improved 
machinery, or a supply of books, or a 
piano—a hundred different things. And 
men, now idle, are ready to supply 
his wants and hungering for the grain 
which would be thus set free. Beginning 
at the coal pit, a thrill of increased pro- 
duction would run through the whole so- 
cial machine, every producer enlarging his 
desires as the demand for his special 
product increased. 

And suppose that not coal alone, but all 
the gifts of God to man, were torn from 
monopoly’s grasp—that the mining and 
production of metals were limited only by 
the desire of men to have them, and not 
by the arbitrary dictum of a few million- 
aire earth owners; that the increase of 
houses were restrained only by the willing- 
ness of men to go to work and build 
houses, and not by the selfish greed of the 
few who own the land on which houses 
must stand; that the only limit to agricul- 
ture were the desire of men to produce 
food, and not, as now, the willingness of 
a few men to let the soil be utilized—sup- 
pose, in short, that wherever a natural op- 
portunity remained unused whoso would 
might utilize it without let or stay, or tri- 
bute paid to any man; and try, if you can, 
to imagine poverty existing under such 
conditions. Try to fancy a full-limbed 
man with health and strength and reason 
suffering for want of food, or clothing, or 
shelter. Imagine such a one arriving des- 
titute and naked upon our shores. A million 
eager hands would be outstretched to wel- 
come him; a million eager voices would be 
raised in competition for the mere service 
of his muscles. What can you do? and 
What do you want? would be the only 
questions asked him. And for men who 
wanted and could do free America would 
find ample room, and find it joyfully, aye, 
though all the peoples of the world should 
fling themselves upon her shores, For 
land and labor need but to come together 
to produce wealth; and with boundless 
natural opportunities set free to labor, the 
wider and deeper the stream of humanity 
setting hitherward the greater would be 
the prosperity of every individual Ameri- 
can. 


What the united labor party and the 
Anti-poverty society, the one as a political 
and the otheras an ethical and religious 
organization, seck to bring about, is simply 
the practical recognition of the great truth 
that God made this earth for the use of the 
men whom He made to live in it; each 
generation utilizing the rich inheritance in 
turn, and leaving it unimpaired to its suc- 
cessors. This end they propose to accom- 
plish by the taxation of land values; a sys- 
tem under which, so long as only one man 
wants to use any natural opportunity he 
shall be free to do so without tribute paid 
to any man; but when by reason of social 
growth the privilege of a natural opportu- 
nity is wanted by a number of men, the 
man who uses it shall pay to the commu- 
nity such a tax as may fairly represent 
the advantage which the enjoyment 
of that opportunity gives him over 
his feliow men who consent to forego its 
use. It needs buta little thought to real- 
ize that under such a system not only 
would that degrading destitution in the 
midst of plenty which we now know as 
poverty be impossible, but no man or 
woman of sound mind and body, and will- 
ing to work, need want for any reasonable 
luxuries, The great mechanical inventions 
which have in many cases centupled the 
efliciency of labor, and are destined still 
further and, immeasurably to increase it, 
wouid then, as now, tend to the enhance- 
ment of land values; but as land values 
would be returned to the community 
through the medium of the single tax, 
their benefits would be distributed among 
the entire people, instead of being, as now, 
appropriated by a few favored individuals. 
Labor saving machines would then indeed 
save labor without in any way diminish- 
ing labor's reward; the giant forces of 
nature, which are now too often labor's 
direst foes, would then become its most 
efficient allies; and every advance in art or 
science would mark a forward step of a 
united and concordant peopie in culture, 
weaith and happiness. 


Truly does Dr. Pullman say: ‘To 
“To reach the poor with the gospel they 
must first be made accessible by social 
weil being.” Christianity’s most potent 
foe is poverty. The pressure of poverty, 
the panic struggle for wealth born of the 
awful dread of poverty, are the bottom 
causes of most of the crime and falsehood 
and selfishness that deform society. They 
ave the efficient aids on earth of those 
powers of evil against which the Christian 
ministry is sworn to do battle. And the 
Christian minister who, willfully shutting 
his eyes and hardening his heart, refuses 
to join in the effort to abolish poverty, 
though with his lips he may utter the pure 


precepts of Christ, is in reality preaching 


the doctrine and advancing the power of 
the prince of darkness. . 


Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name? 


and jn Thy name have cast out devils? and in 


Thy name done many wonderful works! And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you. Depart from me, ye that work in- 
iquity. 

Christ said that. And He meant it. 


The fact that 172,000 votes were cast for 
prohibition at the recent election in Texas 
is a significant fact that politicians of the 
old parties must take into consideration. 
It may not indicate the speedy triumph of 
the effort to make men temperate by legis- 
lative enactment, but it does clearly indi- 
cate that the people are turning their backs 
on old and dead issues and dividing into 
parties on the living questions of the time. 
This is as it should be. 


The New York Tribune of a recent 
date contains a laudatory notice of Mr. 
Andrew H. Green, briefly reciting the 
services that he has rendered to “the 
Ogden estate.” Mr. Green has so man- 
aged the estate, says the Tribune— 
as to multiply the wealth of the heirs to a 
remarkable extent. It was chiefly through 
his efforts that the great Manhattan bridge, 
now building over the Harlem, became a 
possibility, and thisis only one of the many 
plans he has matured to appreciate the value 
of the estate lying along that river. 

There is a certain brutality of frankness 
about this careless admission that a great 
public work, done at the public expense, 
will have for its most immediate result 
the increase of a private taxing franchise. 
Mr. Green's “efforts” toward the building 
of the Manhattan bridge by the citizens 
of New York probably did not include a 
statement of the fact that he wanted the 
bridge built in order that *‘the Ogden es- 
tate” might exact a tribute from the citi- 
zens who built it for the privilege of using 
it; yet according to the Tribune that was 
precisely the moving cause of his ‘‘efforts,” 
and very praiseworthy the Tribune thinks 
it was in him, too. The Tribune's further 
remark that Mr. Green’s action in this 
bridge matter furnishes an apt illustration 
of his disposition ‘‘to aid a cause or estate 
where he is acting for the benefit of others 
by the use of means and strenuous endeav- 
ors that he would not dream of adopting 
for his own personal benefit” has a ring 
of sarcasm about it—under the circum- 
stances. 


It is, perhaps, as well to sav once for ali 
that H. Alden Spencer, chairman of the 
committee on resolutions at the Syracuse 
convention, is nota republican and neyver- 
voted a republican ticket in his- life. 
Hence the fact that he happened to be 
the man who reported the resolution de- 
nouncing Governor Hill’s partisan use of 
the factory inspector law could not have 
been due to his republican prejudices, as 
some of our state exchanges have asserted.” 


People who have done a good deal of 
acrid talking and writing about secret 
caucuses at Svracuse that were never 
held, will be edified to learn something 
about a secret caucus that was held there. At 
the meeting of the Twenty-fourth assembly 
district association of the united Jabor party 
last Tuesday, delegate Hiley, in. making 
his report, took occasion to say that when- 
the convention decided against the social- 
istic contestants, he and his associate,. Mr. 


Berlyne, declined to participate in the fur-.j. 


ther deliberations of the convention. At 
this point Chairman Ahrens asked Mr. 


| Hilley by what authority he withdrew, 


and Mr. Hilley replied that he diditas a 
matter of honor, because at ‘“‘the caucus 
of the socialistic labor party delegates it 
was decided to withdraw if the socialistic 
contestants were not admutted to the con- 
vention.” 


—_— 


A Petty Interterence. 

There are many incidental reforms to. be 
accomplished while the way is being paved 
for the great land reform. Our friends in 
Boston seem in need of a httte reform in that 
city which shall permit them to use the 
streets on, proper occasions for mass meet- 
ines. Avery large assemblage held at Cen- 
tral square in East Boston was lately broken 
up by the police because those holding it had 
been frustrated in their endeavors to procure 
a written police permit to doso. The pyesi- 
dent of the Anti-poverty society, in endeavor- 
ing to comply with what is commonly re- 
garded asa mere formality, the procuring of 
such a permit, was referred by the mayor. to 
the superintendent of parks, and the latter 


“worthy withheld his permission, allezing that. 


a crowd might trample down the flow- 
ers in -the square. The superintend- 
ent of police was then appealed to. 
He could see no reason why the meet- 
ing should not be held on a part of the square 
where there were no flowers, and said that 
the police never interfered with orderly meet- 
ings, such as it was intended to hold. Not- 
withstanding this assurance, on the evening 
of the meeting, While a speaker was address- 
ing a crowd of 2,500 persons on the square, a 
police officer appeared and demanded that he 
be shown a written permit, threatening, unless 
it was produced, to pull the speaker down 
from the wagon on which he was standing. 
The managers of the affair, rather than incur 
the odium of an altercation with the police, 
adjourned the meeting. Before calling an- 
other they will ascertain their rights as citi- 
zens, and observe all the formalities of the 
police regulations, and thus tie the hands of 
the superintendeut of parks. This function- 
ary’s action might be called tyrannical were 
the scene laid in Moscow, but in Boston it de- 
scends to the level of the ridiculous. 


Dr. McGlyun at Perine; Mountain Home. 

Dr. McGlynn will deliver a second address 
on “The Cross of the New Crusade” to-mor- 
row afternoon (Sunday, Sept. 4) at 2 o’clock 
at Perine mountain home (Baltus ‘Roll hil), 
Summit, N.d. The Rev. Charles P. McCarthy 
will preside. Conveyances will be in waiting 
at the Westfield railway station on the arrival 
of the 9 and 12 o’clock trains from Liberty 
street. Tents and grounds will be free. 


iHings County Moving. | 
A large and enthusiastic meeting of the 


Tenth ward association of the united labor 
party was held last Tuesday night at 145 


Douglass street, Brooklyn, Many new. names | 


_avenue, in this city. 


were proposed for membership, and reports 
of an encouraging nature were made, which 
showed a probability of a large organization 
in the ward before election day. A thorough 
canvass of the ward will be made, and every 
voter will be reached. Arrangements are 
also being made for a large public meeting to 
be held early in September, at which some 
good and prominent speakers will make ad- 
dresses. Meetings will be held every Tuesday 
night at 145 Douglass street until permanent 
quarters are secured. 


A Suggestion] Worth Considering. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—I have been thinking 
very seriously lately on the political situation 
and I have arrived at the conclusion that if 
the united labor party in this state would use 


_ its energies in collecting the sinews of war for 


the campaign in New York, and thus mass our 
forces at the enemy’s weakest point, it would. 


be much wiser than to conduct the usual ~~ 


fruitless campaign among the heathen in this 
peculiarly conservative region. 
LS. WaLkeEn, — 


Glad to Work on that Platform. 
Evuma, N. Y.—I am well pleased with the 
result of the Syracuse convention and heartily 
indorse the platform. I shall do all in my 
power for the cause iz the coming campaign. 
H. M. -BERGMAN, 
Cor. Sec. Land and Labor Club, 


‘Picnic of the TwentiethiDistrict. __ 
The ‘Twentieth assembly district association . 
of the united labor party of New York city 
will enjoy a picnic at Brommer’s union park, _ 
138d street and Southern boulevard, on the ~ 


afternoon,and evening of Saturday, Sept. 10. 


The Dr. McGlynn Fund. 

The publisher of THE STaxparD acknowl- _ 
edges, as contributions to the fund for Dr. 
McGlynn, $1 from E. Herrick of Tipton, Cal; 
$1 from ’ammer, ‘ammer, ’ammer; and: $2 
cash. a ae 


SOCIETY NOTES. - 


The subscription ball at the Newport casino 
was extremely brilliant. Flowers were wern 
and carried in -profusion, and diamonds 
sparkled everywhere.. The pretty theater 
looked its best in its holiday attire. The 
deccrations were exceedingly fine, flowers, 
potted plants, Chinese and Japanese lanterns. 
und elegant furniture making a combination 
rich and beautiful. The casino orchestra oc- 
cupied the side gallery. The german was led” 
by Mr. Howard and Mrs. Burke Roche. ©The 
principal. favors were bouquets. The guestg 
did not arrive until nearly LL o’clock. Dane-: 
ing was continued until early in the morning. | 


Supper was served soon after midnight. 
A sparrow, flying incautiously into a hat 


-store in Chicago, managed to’ imprison itself 


Within a narrow space behind some. shelving, 
where it could not be reached and had not. 
rocm to spread its wings. A. sympathetic — 
crowd assembled, and various. efforts were - 
made to release. the prisoner. Finally the 
good-hearted proprietor, declaring that ‘the. 
would rescue that bird if he bad to tear down .™ 
the store to do it,” cut away the shelving and. | 
broucht the sparrow out. : 


The death rate of New York last. year, ac- 
cording to Dr. Nagle of the bureau. of vital - 
statistics was 25.96 to. the 1,000. In London 
the rate was 19.09. Mr. Nagle says that. this 
is chiefly because New York is more. densely 
populated in many quarters. than London. ._ 
The figures show, he says, that there are more. 
people to the acre in New York than in Lon- | 
don, and alsoa_ greater average number of 
people to each dwelling. | 3 

Dr. C. N. Miller of Poughkeepsie has. given 
orders. for the construction of a steam. yacht: 
which, he hopes, will outspeed Mr. Norman L.. 
Munro’s Now Then or any other vessel. She 
will be 88 feet Iong over all, and 9 feet 10 


inches in breadth. She will be schooner rigged, 


and when.completed will draw about fiveand — 
a half feet of water. She will have a Herres — 
hoff. engine of 150 horse-power. se 

Frank Kemmerick, a brickyard laborer at. — 

Lake View, while at work cleaning a brick 
making machine yesterday, slipped and fell, _ 
and before the machine could. be stopped his. 
legs were horribly crushed and mangled. He . 
was extracted from the machine and con- 
veyed to the county hospital, but died before. 
reaching that place. His sufferings were ter- 
rible.—[Chicago Maul. 

’ Mr. Frank A. Collier of Chicago went to - 
England with an address to the queen of thaa 
country from a nuinber of people in Chicago, 
expressing their gratitude to her for having 
lived so long, and their thankfulness to Go 
for having let her do it. The queen has con- 
sented to let Mr. Collier see her, and the Lon- 
don press is astonished at her. condescension. 


“Mickey” Donlan is never so happy as when 
serving a term of imprisonment in 2a certain _ 
suburban jail. When ‘‘Mickev” is out of jail — 
and sober he earns $1.75.a day as a laborer, 
and pays out a large fraction of this sum for — 
board and lodging. When “Mickey” is in 
jail, bed and board cost him nothing, and he | 
earns nearly-as much as when heis at work. 
“Mickey” being a trustworthy prisoner, is — 
usually put on duty inthe jail corridor, where | 
he picks up a tidy little sum running errands 
for his fellow prisoners and selling them sec-- 
ond hand articles of various kinds. He usu- 
ally leaves the jail with from $40 to $90 in his. | 
pocket, always returning after a few weeks 
of uncongenial toil outside. _Mickey’s plan is: 
to get very drunk, become mildly disorderly, | 
and subject himself to a penalty of thirty days - 
in jail.. From the moment of hisimprisonment. 
his spirits and fortunes look up.. The judge 
who so often sends Mickey to the desired 
haven threatens next time to see that the 
willing prisoner finds employment at. stone-. 
breaking.—{Mail and Express. © ee 

‘Chief Justice Waite of the United States. 
supreme court, acted as judge at a coaching 
parade at Bethlehem, N. H., Aug. 20, and 
awarded the prizes. Wie : 

John Johnson was arrested one. night. Ta: 
week while robbing a grocery store on Thi 
When arraigned at the 
police station he broke away from the office 
in charge of him ancl made a dash for liberty. 
The officer pursued him, but finding Johnson 
likely to escape, stopped short, drew his re-. 
volver, took deliberate aim and brought the 
fugitive to the ground with a serious wound 
in the hip. At the hospital Johnson said that 
he had resorted to burglary to get food for: 
himself and wife. He was out of work, 
could get nothing to do, and was penniless. . 
A World reporter who investigated the mate 
ter found Johnson’s story substantially true. 


Miss Burns of Newark was treasurer of the 
picnic of St. Bridget’s church at Caledonian: 
park, and had charge of the money realized 
onthe grounds. Returning home, with the ~ 
money ina satchel; she was robbed on th = 
steps of her own residence. The thief ew 
caped. a ee 


One morning last week a sand bank cave _ 
in on Western avenue, Morristown, where a 
number of men were at work, and Morris. 
Scaalon, a laborer, sixty-five years of age, 
was buried beneath a mass of earth. His 
fellow workmen tried their best to get him 
out, but it was five minutes before they could - 
reach him. His back was broken by. the: 
great weight, and the mao breathed only® 
about three minutes after he was uncovered. 
His wife also died two weeks ago. He leaves 
a daughter, who is married. 

D. L. Miller lives upon a farm at Maple. 
Grove, Minn., with his mother and brother. : 
One morning while the brothers were absent 
at work two tramps called at the house and. 
asked for food. When they bad finished eat. | 
ing they dragged Mrs. Miller to the cistern 
und threw herin. The cistern was half full _ 


of water, but Mrs. Miller clung to the lead — 


pipe of the pump aad managed to keep afloat 
until noon, when her sens returned, and she 


Was taken out in an exhausted condition. 


The tramps had ransacked the house and 
taken $170 in cash. Mrs.-Miller is sixty-five. 
yearsoid. oe ee 


‘that anarks the home of 


‘GODD LETTER FOR FARMERS TO READ. 


Sif Thev Have Farme They Get Teo Inde- 
pendent, Se F°ll Sell Them Ne Lanad.°’ 

BROCKWAYVILLE, Pa.—It is one of the 
favorite complaints of the New York World 
that the land doctrines of Heury George will 
apply only to Manhattan island, and that 
outside of that enough land is obtainable to 
Yeader the single tax idea inapplicable and 
powerless. 

The World is certainly 1gnorant of the con- 
dition of the real estate market of the United 
Btates. Here in Jefferson county, on the sum- 
mit of the Allegheny mountains, midway be- 
tween Rechester and Pittsburg, where unoc- 
eupied land is so plentiful that the hunter 
muy travel from this village a distance of 
from thirty to tifty miles (without swerving 
from a straight linc) in almost any direction 
except that included in the angle between a 
south line and a west line, and never see a 
farm of ten acres, our best young men are 
leaving for the west to hunt land. 

And thev are not leaving to hunt cheap 
land, but simply land that they may be per- 
Mitted to use. 

East of us the Northwestern mining and 
exchange company holds thousands of acres 
eof lands and coal privileges. 

Northeast Joseph Hyde has a holding so 
darge that he is alluded to frequently as own- 
ine “all of Elk county.” 

South lies John Du Bois’s four or five million 
dollar estate, compused almost entirely of 
Jands und saw mill property. North to the 
Allecheny river all of Jefferson, Elk, Forest 
and Warren counties is as sparsely settled as 
the Flagstaff mountains of Arizona. Lumber 
camps are the only habitations except an iso- 
lated farm settlement of a few acres cleared, 
some lumberman 
farmer. These are miles apart. All of this 
dand belongs to men who bold immense con- 
tiguous bodies, aud I feel sure that the 
greater part is arable, while Iam certain that 
thousands of acres are unsurpassed in fertil- 
aty by any of the hil) lands of the Appalachian 
system. Years of familiarity with this land, 
and with the land from Georgia to Vermont, 
is the fuundation for my belief. 

Now it might be supposed that men who 


“own this land would be anxious to sell it; but 


anost of them are Jumbermen or coal pro- 
alucers. The coal companies hold much of 
their land only as far as the coal right goes, 
but the Jambermen hold theirs largely in fee 
complete. The reason given by a Forest 
county hunter manufucturcr for refusing to 
sell was the tudependence of mill hands when 
they have landsto employ theniselves or. He 
unwittingly proved the George doctrine when 
he said: “If they have farms they get too in- 
ecpendent to work for the wages I give, so I'll 
sell them no land.” Of course all the opera- 
tors here are not of that disposition, and, tak- 
ing them asa class, the men who hold these 
gands are men of whom no complaint can be 
made. They are the results of the system, 
and the system is the thing that is bad. 

The complication caused by coal right and 
surface right falling into different hands adds 
to the cifficulty of securing and holding 
farms. For instance, a large body of land is 
held by a lumberman here anda Philadel- 
phian owns the coal and other mineral. 
Several tumes the lunverman has attempted 


to sell fand, but his deed can only give sur- 


face, reserving al] mineral, with the right at 
any time to buy back Jands desired for use in 
building mining works, etc., at the rate of 
15 per acre, as this is the reserve the Phila- 
deiphian has made. 

Ait one time a young man here attempted 
to buy from the Philadelphian some land 
which he held in fee complete, and a 
Feservation was made of “ali the under- 
growth and all upper growth.” This referred, 
no doubt, to the timber and smaller trees, but 
the expectant purchaser said it looked too 
much hike as though it would take all the 
corn and potatoes, so the deed was never 
executed. 

Our men work for $1.50 a day, and wages 
have been for railroad hands niuetv-six cents 
per diem, yet the men who own the lands are 
growing wealtby. 

The tax assessments on all of these lands are 
pominal, often not over one to two dollars on 
each acre, and rarely above three. Joining a 
smal! piece upon which my neighbor pays on 
an assessed vulue of $125 an d4cre a large lot 
is assessed at about $3 anacre. In spite of 
this the coal privileges must be worth $500 an 
acre in a large quantity of this untilled land, 
and the magnificent forests of pine and bem- 
Jock that are going daily are worth more 
than any farm crop ever raised in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile, if a word is said of shifting 
taxes to land the stereotyped howl goes up 


"that the farmers can’t stand it. Now, I teil 


you frankly that if an equalized land tax 
were to beassesscd here the wants of our local 
and state governments would be met long be- 
fore the farmer would need to pay acent more 
than he does now. Indeed, when the wild 
Jands paid according to their value at the 
same proportion the farms do, the valuation 
of farms could be cut down and still a greater 
revenuc collected. The wild lands here pay a 
Bomina] tax and the farmers pay the burden, 
while the wild Jand reaps the benefit of the 
natural bounty. 

The World should come out here and look 
@round. Bion H. Butter. 


A Cerrespendent on Victeria’s Rights. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L—Io your issue of Aug. 
13, Tudor Jenks puts a question (bis second) 
which, if you grasped its spirit fully, seems to 
me not to have been well answered. 

I believe firmly and [ think consistently in 
the doctrine that the land of our globe, ‘its air, 
sunshine, and all its natural opportunities are 
the common inheritance of all mankind. This 
means much more than some of its believers 
seem to think. The doctrine of “the brother- 
hood of man” implies that ail men are by 
right of a conmon fatherhood equal sharers 
in nota part merely, but the whole, of the 
Fatber’s bounty, and when this doctrine iscar- 
ried to its logical conclusion, arbitrary State, 
wational, or geographical lines can have no 
Fecoguition. 

The single tax on land values will effect 
equity in the enjoyment of natural opportuai- 
ties in any community where it is applied, 
and the community in which it would have 
ideally perfect scope would be one in which 
Queen Victoria and a New York horse car 
driver would both be members, and thus, you 
see, Victoria would, as Tudor Jenks saggests 
by his question, have some interest in the soil 
of New York state, and at the same time the 
New York horse car driver would have an in- 
terest in the soil or other natura! opportunities 
of England. Practically, however, our com- 
munities must be limited in extent. Shall we, 
therefore, because our theory cannot find 
adel scope for its operations, refuse to put it 
in operation atallf Notso. Each man must 
“build over ugaiust his own door.” We must 
mule a beginning, must demonstrate iu our 
own Country, state or city the beneticent re- 
sulis following the ad“ption of our theory, 
and the rest will be more easy of accomplish- 
Sent. 

“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 
Along the line of Henry George’s theories 


somehow and somewhere wiil be worked out 
a revolutionary reform. It may not come in 
the way we now expect it, but the central 
doctrine which would secure to every brother 
the night to enjoythis heritage must prevail 
without giving up any portion of it to anyone. 
W. B. 


A PHASE OF NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


It was on Mulberry street within a stone 
throw of the police headquarters. In a low 
‘and dingy room, perhaps 20x40 feet in size, 
there were a few tables, benches and chairs. 
In one corner was 2 small bar presided over 
by a coarse featured but keen eyed Italian. 
Only stale beer was sold and rendered lively 
when drawn by soda, of which a liberal 
quantity was placed in a keg. The beer 
came from the spiggot frothy and ropy and 
was villainous stuff for a decent man to 
drink. The price was six cents a quart, three 
cents a pint and one cent a glass. The 
glasses were small and the quarts and pints 
were served in old oyster cans. The purchase 
of any quantity of beer entitled the buyer to 
a plaee ona bench or on the floor for the 
night. That is, they could lie around until 
morning. Many, of course, bought more 
than one can of beer and some several cans. 

By midnight a miserable crew bad congre- 
gated in the dive, and later on the place 
was well filled. There were more thau forty 
poor wretches in the room, the greater num- 
ber of whom were women. These unfortu- 
nate women looked old and haggard, yet 
most of them bad not passed forty, and some 
were vot over thirty. What pitiable wrecks 
they were! Sodden-faced and blear-cyed, 
ragged and unclean. Few, if any, were 
criminals or fallen women, in the full sense of 
the term. They were the outcast poor, the 
once careless “chippies” and the comely 
young Slav, grown old and degraded by pov- 
erty and the fierce lust of drink born of hun- 
ger and hopelessness. 

One by one they took their cans of beer and 
shuffled to a place on a bench or on the flvor. 
There was little of merriment and little com- 
radeship shown. Now and then a woman 
with a newly-tilled can would push it 
toward another, who, less fortunate, was 
shivering with weakness or from incipient de- 
lirium. The “Ged bless you” of the grateful 
receiver of the bounty seemed strangely out 
of place and grated harshly on the ear. Yet 
the passing show went on. The can went and 
came. From the bosom of their rags they, 
who, when young and gay had been critical 
of cigarettes, now and then drew forth the 
penny’s Worth of cheap snuff so dear to them. 
How charily it was passed to a neighbor; how 
eagerly clutched when returned. Toward 
morning the herd of women were nearly all 
asleep, and the silence was unbroken save by 
the entrance of some newcomer or the crocn- 
ings of the few who, unable to rest, rocked to 
and fro lke reeds in the wind. 

These miserable women work a day now 
and then at washing in a laundry or at scrub- 
bing, beg and pilfer. Enough is obtained for 
the requirements of the stale beer dives, 
which, for them, are shelter and food, with 
new and then a crust of bread. The dives 
are frequently raided by the police, and so, 
fortunately for them, the women who fre- 
quent them, puss half of their time on Black- 
well’s island. Some day, one by one, they 
are taken from the prison to the hospital, and 
from thence their dead bodies are thrown 
into the common burial plot. There these 
profanations of God’s temples rest and rot, 
unwept and unknown. 


MARINER J. KENT. 


The Anti-Poverty Society of Paterson, N. J. 

Paterson, N. J.—D. A. 100, K. of L., will 
ceiebrate labor day (Sept. 5) by a meeting at 
Washington hall, iu the morning at 10 o’clock, 
@ parade at noon and picnic afternoon and 
evening. At our regular meeting last night, 
we received an invitation to attend the meet- 
ing, which is to be addressed by Rev. Hugh 
O. Pentecost, which was accepted, and we 
thought it would be a goed opportunity to 
sow some seed. Hence the inclosed order for 
tracts, which we will distribute on the morn- 
ing of the meeting. 

Our meetings will be held hereafter on Sun- 
day evenings, and we hope soon to have some 
eminent speakers from headquarters to assist 
us. Correspondence is new going on to that 
end. Our work, as vet, ts slow, but we are 
making converte all the time; not as many as 
we coald wish, but they all “stick” so far, 
which is better than a multitude who don’t 
stick. 
¢ All our meetings have been interesting and 
fairly attended, so that we have confidence 
that we will “get there” seme day. 

E. W. NELLIS, 
President Anti-poverty Society. 
89 N. Main street. 


Facts Which Are Arguments. 

New York, Aug. 12.—In 1852 a practitioner 
bought a house and Jot in a sparsely-built 
quarter of this city for $500. A day or two 
ago he sold it for $5,000. The increase in the 
community has increased the value of that 
land ten-fold, without any ‘exertion om the 
part of the owner. 

Anuncle of this physician, in 1866, bought 
25 acres of ground in Rahway, N. J., for 
$40,000. Rahway was then a_ prosperous, 
promising town. It has since become dull and 
unprosperous, angi about a year ago the owner 
was offered $5,000 for the same ground, which 
probably represented something near its 
value. Here is an instance of the land depre- 
ciating cight-fold in value by decrease in 
population. 

In the teeth of such facts as these fly the 
pro-poverty press and body ecclesiastic with 
laine and impotent arguments to prove the 
justice of private ownership in land. 

W. P. CG. 


Wante to Joiu the Party. 


BROOKLYN, Aug. 20.—I have long been a 
democrat, but since’reading your paper I am 
convinced thut the time has come for every 
American to enter a vigorous protest against 
the abuses of our government and against 
that. system of wholesale legalized robbery 
of the masses of their birthright in natural 
oppertunities. In common with many others 
of both parties IJ have sickened of holding 
wakes over corpses of issues that should have 
long since been buried. There is not in the 
platform of either of the old parties one vital 
issue. They adopt enly sueh planks as will 
please all voters or will raise no opposition, 
I approve of the platform of the Syracuse 
convention, and wish to know where the head- 
quarters of the united Jabor party is in this 
city, that I may jointhe ranks. TT. C. W. 


And an Edward Atkinson Besidcs—and Still 
They Are Not Happy! 
Rev. J. L. Russell, Altoona, Pa. 

There are in the United States 64,000 minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ to teach workingmen of 
eternal life; §5,000 physicians and surgeons to 
heal their diseuses and bind up their wounds; 
12,000 journalists to edit their papers and 
magazines; 72,000 printers to print books for 
them; 41,000 bakers to prepare bread for them; 
76,000 butchers to provide ineat for them, and 
101,000 grocers to furnish the various articles 
that sustaun life. 


_George’s thoughts. 
-never heal of this redoubtable pamphlet, or 
‘he may consider it well enough refuted in 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S ALLIES. 


Catholic Jeurnals Reinforcing Their Op- 
pesition with Arguments frem the Se- 


cialists. 


“Henry George's teachings are not opposed 
to the doctrines of the Catholic church,” said 
Cardinal Manning toa World correspondent 
in London some months ago, “unless they fall 


into socialism.” 


The significant repudiation of Mr. George 
and his teachings by the socialists within the 
past month ought to convince even the stupid- 


est of Archbishop Corrigan’s followers that 


these teachings have not “fallen into so- 


cialism.” 

But there is something worse than stupidity, 
itis malice. And with a malice which can 
only be likeued to the ingenuity of the father 
of lies, Catholic journals are to-day filling 
their columns with 
against the Jand taxation theory. 
not scruple to publish long expositions of 
principles which they know to be false and 
condemned by the churelf, so long as they 
ean throw dust in the eyes of their sub- 
scribers and make them think that the land 
theory is wrong. At the same time they 
carefully avoid editorial responsibility for the 
errors to which they give publicity. 

The Freeman’s Journal last week published 
two columns of a pamphlet by Mr. Edward 
Gordon Clark, with the caption ‘George's 
Land Theories—He meets a Practical Op- 


ponent,” and says: “Mr. George has taken no 


notice of it—because he finds it unanswera- 
ble.” The sapicnt editor does not state how 
he comes to be so well acquainted with Mr. 
Possibly Mr. George 


“Progress and Poverty,” as all who have 
read that book will see. 

Well, Mr. Clark tries to prove that there is 
an unearned merement in everything of 
human production, as well asin land. “The 
land,” he says, “got its value by the general 
coming of society around it.” Then he goes 
on: “The house also got its value in precisely 
the same way. While a house stands alone, 
and there is no demand for it, except in the 
uses of its occupant, it has no more value than 
the land under it.” . . . “Wehave seen 
that, according to Mr. George’s definition of 
land as ‘nature’s bounty,’ a house, or any 
other structure of human. handiwork, is land 
itself, as far as original materials are con- 
cerned. These have all been taken off the 
earth or out of it. They are component parts 
of land, improved by labor.” 

Of course they have all been taken from the 
earth, and once formed “component parts of 
land.” In that condition they constituted 
natural opportunities to which all should have 
an equal right of access, which may be 
secured by a taxation on the possessors equal 
to the full amount of the rental value of such 
opportunities. But when they become ‘im- 
proved by labor” they are no longer land, but 
products of labor, and any tax on such pro- 
ducts would be a discouragement to labor 
and a denial to the laborer of the full fruits 
of his toil. Mr. Clark proposes a tux on the 
full rental value of the whole—land as well 
as products. Sucha tax would destroy own- 
ership in everything, allowing to the possess- 
ors only the use. A man’s houschold furni- 
ture would be owned and controlled by the 
state. Such a species of government is more 
absolute, more interfering with individual 
liberty, than the rankest socialist has yet 
dared to advocate openly. Its refutation 
may be sumined up in one sentence: Cost of 
production is the basis of value for all pro 
ducts of labor; the necessity of the community 
is the basis of value for natural opportunities. 

The editor of the Freemai’s Journal may be 
pardoned for his ignorance of the difference. 
But he does not fail to see that Mr. Clark’s 
pamphlet is somewhat socialistic; and to 
clear himself froma charge of unorthodoxy 
he says: ‘We are not prepared to accept all 
Mr. Edward Gordon Clark’s statements with- 
out some grains of salt.” This is a sample of 
the style of argument of an influential Cath- 
elic journal. Although called the “Freeman’s” 
journal, this sheet bas been consistently op- 
posed to the cause of freedom in every land. 
For its traitorous abuse of the government 
during the darkest period of our civil war its 
rabid pro-slavery editor had to be disciplined 
by a course of imprisonment in Fort Lafay- 
ette, and it may be said that the present edi- 
tor is faithfully following in the bigoted path 
of his predecessor. T. B. PRESTON, 


Cheering News from the South. 

MeEMPHIS, Tenn.—Land and Labor club, No. 
2, of Tennessee, has bcen far from idle since 
receiving its charter. It has rented a hall 
and reading room at No. 221 Second street, 
which has been christened Land and Labor 
hall. Its library andreading room are well 
supplied with books and papers. Organized 
labor of all branches is with us and we are 
meeting with good success in our efforts to 
extend the cause inthe rural districts. Al- 
though not all well up in political economy, 
there are none of our colored friends but 
readily realize that God made the land for 
all, and our cause needs but to be 
preached to commande their adherence. The 
editor of the Republican, a weekly paper of 
this city, has given the club a column to Gill 
with what matter it pleases each week. This 
is acceptable until we convert the stockhold- 
ers (some editors are already practically con- 
verted) of some of our daily papers, or until 
We start a paper of our own, which will no 
doubt be done before the presidential election 
in 1888. Many of our members are poor; we 
are most in need of funds, andinvite any who 
may desire to assist us in our effort to extend 
this gospel of good news to the surrounding 
country and states to send what contributions 
they can to our treasurer, Benjamia W. Hirsh, 
room 8, Cotton exchange, Memphis, Tenn. 
But whether we receive funds from without 
or not, the cross of the new crusade will go 
on. A heavy vote in New York this fall 
Wil do_us immense good ‘in convincing luke- 
warm people that their cause is going to suc- 
ceed. As rises the tide in New_York, so will 
it rise throughout the union. God bless the 
united labor party. LanxD AND LABOR. 


How the Pro-Povertvy Press Makes Us 
Fricuds. 

New York, Aug. 22.—A democrat always, 
and still identified in a formal way with the 
party which calls itself democratic, I am, 
nevertheless, one of those who are disposed 
to give all new ideas, however startling, a 
fair consideration, I am almost, if not quite, 
With you on the land question, which, I pre- 
sume, isthe main one. Perhaps I may “cet 
there” entirely before long. 

The Anti-poverty mecting of Aug. 21 was 
the first I attended, and I was curious to see 
how that marvelous demonstration would be 
treated by the leading papers of this city. 
Isum up my conclusions as brietiy and fair] ¥ 
as possible: The World’s report was full, 
fair and good; the Heralds, like most of the 
stulf that appears in that paper, was good 
natured, but flighty and sloppy; the Zimes 
Was paltry and silly—the young man as- 
signed to the job probably having carte 
blanche to sling himself in some “fine” writ- 
ing, but only succeeded in making un ass of 
himself; the Suns report was mean and 
meager, aud it simply lied when it stated, 


socialistic arguments 
They do 
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with a view probably of depreciating the vot- 
ing strength of the purty, that most of the 
audience were women, when the contrary 
was the fact overwhelmingly; the Trtbune 
was decent, but not adequate to the occasion. 
If the majority of these examples are fair 
ones of the manner in which the press of New 
York has been reporting the doings of the 
Anti-poverty party, I have only to say that 
they are mendacious and misleading. I am 
one of those who care very little about the 
Opinions of the average newspaper, for Iam 
not wholly ignorant of their process of manu- 
facture. But of this I am well assured, that 
such papers can no more stop—they can 
scarcely retard—the march of a great idea, 
than Canute could roll back the tide. 
Bk. M. R 


ST. STEPHEN'S PICNIC. 


Dr. McGlynn’s faithful parishioners held a 
picnic on last Friday afternoon and eveniug 
at Jones’s wood, Sixty-ninth street and East 
river. The crowd in attendance was enor- 
mous, the grounds and the large pavilions be- 
ing packed with people. 

The affair was in every way thoroughly en- 
joyable. Asone of the parishieners remarked, 
“it was real anti-poverty weather,” bright 
and clear, with just sufficient coolness in the 
air to make action and motion pleasant. 
Everybody was happy, and from first to 
last nothing occurred to mar the pleasure 
of the occasion. Dr. McGlynn’s name 
was on every tongue, and cheer 
upon cheer grected him as he entered 
the grounds arm-in-arm with Henry George. 
Never were stronger evidences of affection 
given toa pastor. Women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs and wept with emotion; and the 
cries of “God bless him!” ‘Heaven smile on 
him” “Long life to you, Father!” that went 
up from every side were the evident outpour- 
ings of hearts surcharged with emotion and 
faithful to the last. It was a fitting recogni- 
tion of years of devoted love and faithful 
work, and the good father’s eyes were moist 
with tender feeling as he felt the grasp of 
eager hands and listened to the shouts of lov- 
ing voices. Such a day was worth living for 
and suffering for, and pastor and people alike 
will carry the memory of it to their graves. 

Father McGlynn rose to the occasion. He 
spoke as he never spoke before. At times his 
voice faltered, and it almost seemed as though 
the sight of the five thousand eager, loving 
faces around him would overpower him. But 
he bravely rallied, and for a full hour anda 
half he held bis hearers spellbound. 

“T should be less than a man,” said the 
doctor, “if I, who for years was your shep- 
herd and guide and whom you called father, 
should be ungrateful for this magnificent wel- 
come. Dearly beloved children (scores of 
Women and men put their handkerchiefs to 
their eyes to dry the tears which began to 
roll down their cheeks and Dr. McGlynn was 
visibly affected): ‘dearly beloved children,” 
he continued, “it was my constant duty 
and pleasure to inspire you with those 
divine truths which I was commissioned 
to preach on the day the dignity of the 
priesthood was conferred upon me. As God 
ismy judge I shall never swerve from the 
doctrines of the Catholic church—the spouse 
of Christ—to which I consecrate my life.” 
(Applause.) 

The doctor went on to refer to his excom- 
munication. He was frequently interrupted 
by cries of, “You are not excommunicated.” 

“Fully conscious of what J say, I declare, 
dearly beloved children, that if Christ ap- 
peared on the earth again and should ap- 
proach the marble palace or the back stairs 
of the Vatican He would be ejected or 
arrested as a tramp. 

“It was chargec against me that I gave holy 
communion too often, and ‘Mon-see-ni-yor’ 
Preston (hisses and groans) said he was in- 
clined to doubt my faith in the sacrament. In 
the archbishop’s counci! he said that an old 
woman approached the communion rail in St. 
Stephen's with a bundle. I never saw her; 
but suppose she did? I can imagine that de- 
voted child of the church of God walking 
along on the street on a wintry morning on 
her way to work. I can imagine her entering 
your church with her humble lunch wrapped 
in a bundle. I can imagine her, faint and 
hungry, kneeling before God’s altar to partake 
of the holy communion—the bread of angels. 
The sight of this woman was pieasing to the 
angels and drew down the benediction of 
God. (Cheers.) 

“When I was pastor of St. Stephen’s it was 
my constant aim to induce my flock (cries of 
‘We are still your flock?) to approach com- 
munion frequently. The sacrament was ever 
free to all—not so in St. Ann’s (Monsignor 
Preston's), where the blessed sacrament was 
kept locked up from the people behind bolted 
doors and gates all day and all week.” (Cries 
of ‘That’s so.’) 

Dr. McGlynn said he was denied the privi- 
lege of ever appearing before the archbishop’s 
council to say a word in his defense or an- 
swer Mensignor Preston’s accusations. He 
spoke with fecling of the archbishop and the 
members of his council, who had voted down 
the proposal that he should have even a sin- 
gle hearing before them. At this point there 
was hardly a dry eye in the audience, and 
the doetor was almost choked with emotion. 
Recovering himself, he said with pathos: 

“JT would die on the scaffold rather than 
cause the least among you to suffer spiritual 
loss; but it is time that we should learn to dis- 
tinguish between the truths of religion, the 
sacraments of Christ’s church and the rotten- 
ness, corruption, abuses and ruinous policy 
of the ecclesiastical machines. (Applause.) 
Listen, dearly beloved children. Love God; 
cling to Him. Look up te Him every hour in 
the day, and never for a moment separate 
from His church or His truths.” 

With all the eloquence and force of which 
he is master Dr. McGlynn proceeded to lash 
some of the men whom he held responsible 
for the blunders and abuses of the ecclesias- 
tical machine. He referred to Mgr. Preston's 
absurd aristocratic title of monsignor (milord), 
and to Bishop Gilmour as “a bigoted Scotch 
Presbyterian minister who masquerades as 
the Catholic bishop of Cleveland.” 

“As much as you and I desire. that we 
should be reunited at St. Stephen’s,” he con- 
tinued, “you would not ask me to return if I 
should be compelled to stultify myself and do 
violence to my conscience. If the machine 
will not let me preach, the seashore, the halls 
and the streets are open to me—yes, even on 
the dancing platform I can teach the word of 
God. 

“It is with regret I say religion is losing its 
hold on men, and it cannot conquer the world 
until purified by suffering, nor until bishops 
seek only souls. A wiser generation of 
bishops will spring up, and they wil! spura 
wealth and temporal power.” 


It Touches All the Grent Interests of Man. 
New York City.—I am rejoiced to see that 
your convention, nominations and platform 
were alla success at Syracuse. Iam not a 
member of any union, nor do I expect to be, 
but I will work for the right, to elevate the 
people and to hold in check the great mon- 
opolies which ride over and enslave them. 
The great party just called into existence 
touches all the greut interests of man, for his 
highest develvopment and for his social and 
financial, as well as religious, bappiness. 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


a Mr. George is not backing and filling. He 
He Sees in the “New South” Only | is clinging to his idea like grim death and de- 


A SOUTHERN CLERGYMAN’S VIEWS. 


Growth of a System of Industrial Slave | veloping a high style of political sagacity in 
ery—Earnestly Secking for,Light. so doing.—(New York Sun. 


Being a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Whatever may be thought of Herry 
church, a branch of the ‘One Catholic and | George’s single tax, it is the quintessence 
Apostolic church,” which is as old as Chris- of justice when compared with the New York 

po ’ ; World’s communistic graduated income tax 
tianity itself, lam, by all the traditions of my 


—{Memphis Scimitar. 
order, naturally inclined to conservatism. The coal barons have issued another edict 
When Mr. George’s ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 


fixing the output of coal. They also fix the 
appeared, judging from reviews of the work | Price and the miners’ wages. Some fine day 
and from the reports of friends, I confess 


the people will attend to the outputting of the 
that, without reading it, I conceived a strong 


barons.—{New York World. 
They say all that Kalakaua does nowadays 
bias against it. I supposed Mr. George to be i 
either a designing demagogue or a socialistic 


“crank.” But I had, nevertheless, begun to 


is.to loaf about the palace and draw his 
be deeply interested in the great social ques- 


salary. It’s queer that anybody should have 
‘to go to the Sandwich islands to get material 
tions which formed the theme of Mr. George's 
Writings. I accidentally got hold of ‘Social 


for a paragraph of that kind.—{Philadelphia 
Inquirer. ye 
The New York Times starts7a long edi- 
torial against the labor movement in that city 
Problems” two or three yeurs ago... “Progress lee hep ree: youn he Boe out - 
and Poverty,” I am ashamed to confess,I | Times proceeds to get very mad itself.—]Bos- 
have not yet read. tou Globe, me 
I began to read ‘Social Problems” with Our present system of taxation constitutes 
every inclination to dissent from its teachings, | a fine upon energy and thrift. It should be 
if I should find it in any way vulnerable. I | replaced bya single tax on land values, which 
am naturally a severe critic, seldom failing 
to detect fallacies in anything I see or hear, 
provided they exist. Judge of my surprise 
when I found Mr. George stating, with a 
luminous force and exactness far beyond that 


will compel the utilization of natural oppor- 
tunities, thereby guaranteeing high wages te 
labor.—{Memphis Republican. 
The Henry George doctrine of taxation is 
already an important factor in United States 
which the matter had attained in my own 
mind, almost the precise views which had tor 
some years been maturing in my own 
thoughts. I do not mean that the remedy 
proposed in ‘Social Problems” accorded with 


polities, and sooner or later it will have to 
threshed out in Canada. Men who have 

so far paid no attention to it will have to 
my previous views—quite otherwise—but | ing to a protectionist organ, is for “eve one 
what I may call Mr. George’s diagnosis of our | to spend less than he makes.” Does the editor 
social diseases was but a clearer, more think that he could accomplish it on the 
| 


Times, 
The only way to “abolish poverty,” accord- 


take one side or the other.—{Hamilton, Ont, 
3 ee gs awyuhiech 6 2Otion? 

strongly supported and altogether more vig- | Tshty ents a day which “protection” secures 
orous statement of the views which Thad be- | yori: 
gun already to entertain. Whether the failure of the London parlia- 

You must not suppose, conservative asI | mont in dealing with the Irisk question be due 
was inclined to be, that I was, or could be, | to lack of will or lack of ability does not mat- 
blind to the evils and dangers that hang in an | ter. Thatit has failed is certain. The true 
ominous, arid, ever thickening cloud upon the | remedy is to stop, not ‘plunder of the land- 
horizon of our social sky. No unbiased | lords,” but plunder by the landlords.—{New 
Christian thinker could fail to sce the evils of aor Star, ; . ’ i 
mammon worship with its natural sequence | | The very funniest thing ever seen in politics 
of lawless anarchy with which our own and_| 38 the way the republican press are beginnin 
: face are é : ‘eatened, In my | to Pat the united labor party on the back, an 
all Christian lands are threatened. | ¥ | the democratic press to pat the prohibition- 
efforts to inculcate the Christ-like use of | ists, It makes us almost laugh our insides out, 
wealth and all God’s gifts, in my earnest de- | as the Dutchmian said. Puck and Judge ought 
sire to help the poor up to that state which | to get something good out_of it.—[Voice (pro- 
St. Paul desired for himself, a moderate | hibitionist). 
competence yielding contented freedom from There are three things that Father Mo- 
dangerous temptations, I was brought to see-| Glynn advocates that will find an echo in the 
many of those evils and dangers which Mr. ~ pert ok ; CLP cane Cee aes 
George Ponts out with such incomparable charities should be supported by the common 
perspicuity and eloquence. treasury.” 2. That “only the common lan- 

Tama Virginian by birth and a southerner, | puage of the country should be taught in com- 
in full sympathy with those traditions which | mon schouls.” 8. That the doctrine of equal 
southerners generally hold dear. I look-with | taxation should be applied toall corporations, 
suspicion and doubt even upon what some of civil and religious, “without exemption.”— 
our later speakers and writers call the “new | (Peabody, Mass., Reporter. ; 
south.” I will tell you why. I gave up the The Rev. De Costa thinks; that economy is 
old slavery with cheerful resignation, as its he one thing are in this ae ed hy = i 
fate seemed to me a testimony of God's | Sh poverty, But economy” defeats itself 
providence against the evils of property in | a pation that lives on cheese parings will 
man. My ancestors had been slave holders |-soon produce nothing better to live on. No, 
from colonial tines. By the fall of negro | the need is not economy. The need is o por- 
slavery I sank from comparative opulence to | tunity for each to. make something, and facili- 
be, so far as the secular aspect of my life is 
concerned, a laborer for wages. With this I 
was and am content. I desire no more than 


ty for cheap and. constant exchange of the 
; I DS 
thing. he Las made for »ther things that he 
needs.—[Winsted, Ct., Press. 
a fair chance to earn my own living; I ask no Fale nothing in this proposition to ter- 
mare fot any elnidren: ety Indeed, inieva bid: for thels support a 
‘ Pe eel 2 ; . eVrey. » IL ri : +f : ; 
But in giving up negro slavery, I bad little | i: ould be an offer to reduce tnxation very 
thought then that a still more oppressive largely. The speculative farmer, who had 
slavery threatened myself—or, if not myself, | more wild land than he could care for, would 
my children and their children. To my mind, | object to George’s taxation scheme: but not 
3 . , Ore a : c 
what many people among us mean by the | so the well-to-do agriculturist, whose domain 
“new south” is, in its ultimate issue, only a Beh eve Ee saa ve Seuoares os 
Y eres : Unie » its ad- |. Other improvements, for he could be relieved 
ri Slavery By the “new south,” ee ad of many of his present. burdens.—_{Uptown 
mirers mean a south full of great cities, rail- Visitor, New York. - 
ways, productive mines, great manulactories, Upon several of the planks of the Syracuse 
vast corporations or princely proprietors, in platform hundreds of thousands of voters are 
all the branches of human industry. Mr. | in sincere accord. Upon all of the planks 
George has demonstrated that, with our | great numbers of citizens will agree. To the 
present social policy, these things mean | leaders of both the old parties the conven- 
slavery for the great body of the people. To | tion's work is a loud call to hearken and heed. 
me they mean slavery for’ my children. To | This movement is intended for business ae 
eh atte : not for spectacular effects; it is a sincere ef- 
pes art Rati atin sew see as eee fort at reform and not a potentiality stored 
one million of a@ mammon Wwors iping p utoc- | for the purpose of being auctioned off to 
racy, forty or fifty or a hundred millions of | whichever of the old parties will bid the most 
hopeless toilers for a poorer living (compara- } for it.—[Cleveland Press. 
tively) than our slaves had thirty years ago, | An independent politico-social movement 
with perhaps a million or so of disciples of | that cannot be traded with is always an un- 
Herr Most and the Chicago dynamiters. ; known force in politics, and it is of the un- 
These last, foes as they are to all good order | Known forces that politicians are afraid. It 
and social peace, will always thrive where Spa a cclomcace ani tas gc 
; 3 ° : a aay ¥ = , s 
social slavery exists. Mea Roaded by a opponents. They are none the less danger- 
sense of wrong and oppression, cannot al- | ous because neither is a politician. They are 
ways be kept within bounds of reason. We | men of brain and nerve, and they do not ex- 
used to deal severely in the old slavery days | pect to win this year or next. It is the men 
with preachers of abolition who sought to ex- | who wait and never tire of waiting who are 
cite our slaves to insurrection. John Brown | to be feared in such movements.—{Philadel- 
was no less a criminal than August Spies. phia North Anierican. 
But while slavery lasted, we could not pre- | _ There is ay doubt but what the men work- 
vent the abolition anarchists from plotting | ing at the Chapin mine will be successful in 
inst our “institutions.” Those who soucht | Teas the demands of. the company. to 
oe tia aces e ‘aliriee ands tlie work on Sunday Big ibe but let them remem- 
: Ana Fe bur that even though they succeed this time 
were evil men. Soare the communistic dyna- | without a struggle there is a. time comin 
miters. But both are upon the social system | when victory will not be so easily gaine 
what boils are upon the human budy—signs of | Let them organize now and prepare for the 
the corruption within. The wise physician struggle that will come sooner or later. 
will seek to cure the cause. Study the causes that lead to allthis, Let 
I & vot couvinced Uidk Mec Geopee them ask themselves why it is that a cor- 
BEE HOY: FEN SG - coree’S | poration.can monopolize and hold what the 
proposed remedy is the true one. Indeed, 1} Creator intended for the common use of all 
feel very sure that it cannot do all that some | and if they see fit deny people the right to 
of its sanguine supporters claim for it. To be | earn a living unless they worship at the same. 
candid, I have seen nothing from Mr. George. { altar or vote in politics as their masters 
himself which warrants me in supposing that | dictate and work as many hours and for as 
he expects as much from it as his followers atte. pay Sey mnastee may fix.—f{iron 
appens so do Put het duly. gonviaced of The ditt rnin of society into the ex 
ean inees: 9. Ta - soe ie : erentia 3 - 
ais es es ae pees aie tremes of wealth and poverty bodes no good 
ones ae param dropist. < {nat | for progress. These extremes have been, in 
he is one of the very ablest thinkers and clear- this country, the growth of recent years, 
est Writers among the social philosophers of | There was a time when with rare exceptions 
our time. 3. That his system is sought*to be éimericaus were all ona level of substantial 
founded upen the principles of natural law, | eauelity; an equality of moderate comfort. 
und differs radically in this respect from the | Tt was during that period that the most rapid 
visionary and artificial schemes of socialists ieee es Ca 
and communists. 4. That it were better to | the application of steam to the mechanic arts 
adopt his plansfor the amelioration of society, | bean. - It was then that the democratic idea 
provided no better way be discovered, rather | of natural equality took sueb firm hold upon 
than suffer those ilis which seem to threaten | the popular mind, and eventually extinguished 
us in the road we are now going. the strongly intrenched institution of negro 
slavery. Andinevery age and country the 
times of reneral comfort have been the times 
of the most rapid advance. Famine is not. the 
mother of progress.—[{Exchancge. 


CLERICUS, 


Henry Ward Beecher on Land Grabbing. 
From a Sermon Preached in 1583. . 


“The propensity of men to get everything, 
and to hold selfishly everything they get, 
needs no remark. . . .« Men have learned 
to appropriate land. . . . One would 
think there were some things beyond their 
reach, bat the earth is parceiled out, covered 
with titles aud deeds and mortgages; rivers 
have been appropriated to mil! owners and to 
the riparian inhabitants; and, so far from 
every shore, the ocean does not belonz to the 
world at large, but to the men about it. “Men 
would appropriate the air if they could get 
at itand parce: it out with lines of owner- 
ship.” 


The United Labor Party Will Show Him. 
How a Remedy Can Be Provided. 
New York Sun. 


“Now, what answer can I make to sucha 
letter as that’? asked Mayor Hewitt, showing 
a letter which he had just been reading. I¢ 
was frem a boy asking if there was any place 
in New York Where he and his companions 
could play base ball. 

“What can I tell this boy?’ went on the. 
mayor.” “I know of no. such place. We have 
-tnade no provision for our. boys. Yet if a 
boy cannot amuse himself properly he is — 
bound to do it improperly, and what is the 

result?) Here we have on the east side of the 
{ city boys of seventeen. or eighteen years of 
age shuoting poiicemen. Tmust say that my 
sympathies are often. with the boys. The 
policemen drive. them off the streets and 
there is no place for them to-go. Itis a bad 
state of things, but Lam sure I don’t see how 
any remedy can be provided, unless some 
provision is made for. out-door recreation 
when the new small parks are laid out. That. 
-is-a subject that shculd be. seriously con- 
-sidered.” o Mo dala 


$5,000 for vn Bic of Crust. 


SHENANDOAU, Pa.—We have seven assem- 
blies with an aggregate of almost two thou- 
sand members of the kK. of I.. in this borough. 
We have purchased a hall site for $5,000. The 
lot is 60x75 feet, s0 you see that land values 
here are outrageously high, especially as only. 
the crust remains, the Girard estate having 
mined out’nearly all the wealth of coal that 
once underlaid Shenandoah. ae 

For nearly two years I have-advocated the 
principles and doctrines of TEE Sranpanp, | 
and to-day I can see my way clear to organ-. 
ize a land and labor club in every portion of 
the anthracite region where I travel. | 

. GEORGE S, Boruz, 


- More Than Delighted. : 
“LOWELL, Mass., Aug. 20.~I am more than | 
delighted with the work of the Syracuse con- - 
vention and the platform and ticket it has 
put forth. I have just been reading the pro- 
ceedings of the convention in the Herald, and 

I have cheered and cheered again for the 

‘| goed -causein my heart. © 


SAMUEL Quam. 


mcmama 
Fueencere a ney fiers 


‘the old system of tribal ownerskip. 


A METHODIST MINISTER ON 
THE GREAT REFORM. 


~The following article by the Rev. Joseph 
Pullman appears in the Methodist Review for 
Beptember, under the title, “What Does 
“Slenry George Mean? Whatis Said on Both 
Sides?” 
Any movement which involves a change in 
gxisting institutions, or which touches vested 


: _ §nterests, is sure to meet with opposition. 


There is much misunderstanding of Henry 
George's notions, resulting partiy from ignor- 
ance, but more largely from deliberate mis- 
Fepresentaticn. Macaulay said that the doc- 
trine of gravitation wou!d not yet be received 
gf it interfered with vested rights. Mr, 


George proposes to interfere, through the 


ballot, with a certain class of vested rights, 
and for this reason it is difficult to get a fair 
statement of what he mcans) Weare of the 
@pinion that many of his notions are vision- 
@ry, and that bis expectations of a millennium 
through land reform are in a degree utopian, 
and yet we would understand him. The 
George party, as the new labor party is some- 
times called, is an acknowledged power in 
politics. And that there are grounds for the 
wnrest of the middle and lower classes in all 
Christian lands there can be no doubt. Mr. 
George at least proposes a remedy. Others 
say, “Let us go on as we are, cnly drink less 
whisky,” which is exceilent advice, but old 
acd impotent. Let us find out what this Join 
the Baptist means. 
It is common to hear Mr. Gecrge denounced 
@sa socialist or a ccmmunist—one of those 
firebrands who would divide up the wealth 
of the world and destroy the property of the 
Yich by giving it to the pvor. The opinion cf 
many evex well educated persous is that he 
would destroy private ownership and contrel 
ef:land by a general act of confiscatiun, 
whereby all tit!:s sould be transferred to the 
government and Jand weld be held under 
All these 
opinions are wreng. Mr. George is not a 
socialist, and be declines to be classed with 
them or to co-operate with them. So fa 
from dividing up aud distributing property to 
the poor he boasts that his system alone 
recognizes the sacred rights of property. 
From the dociriue that “preperty is a crime” 
hbe.is separated fcto czio. He would not even 
tax legitimate private property, much less 
confiscate it. Rightful owuership, he says, 
originates in personal toil. “The richt of 
property springs from the manifest natural 
right of every individual to himself and to 
the benefit of bis own exertions. This is the 
moral basisof property."—(Property in Land, 
p. 43.) Aman hasaright to himself and to 
the products of his activity; and whatever 
property he accumulates by his toil is bis by 
the best and only inalienable title. With sich 
property 2 man may dv what he pleases: and 
governments have a right to tax ii only after 
heaving taxed to ful! rental vilue that form cf 
property which was the gift of the Crcator 
2nd aot the resuit of human tvil—namely, the 
Jaud. Mr. George believes that tax on land 
should equal, or nearly equal, its rental 
value, always, however, exceptmg improye- 
ments (the improvemenis, being the product 
of labor, shcu!d never be taxed), and that al! 
such tax income belongs of right to the pub- 
lic, inasmuch 2sit isa value which was not 


produced by the owner, but by the progress 


of society. 

A piece of unimproved Jand has a rental 
waluc only when two or more persons want 
ityand its value is the higisest sum that the 
demané will enable its owner to get. It is a 
walue, therefore, that has its origia in social 
meeds and progress, and is what John Stuart 
NGll calis “the unearned increment.” But all 
improvements, of wiat sort soever, as houses, 
fences, drainage, etc., being the product of 
Yabor, are sacred tc him who produced them. 
The unimproved land, cr, as we say. tue 
miked earth, is the gift of God to mankind 
and belongs tvall. Yn the house of commons 
Br. W. Saunders, when moving a resolution 
in favor of ihe direct taxation cf ground 
rents, said that Herre hill, an estate of 100 
acres in London, bas risen in value in twenty- 
five vears by $575,000. This increment was 
the result of the growth of London, and not 
of the labor of the owner. The land reform- 
ers ask us why a Jarz:c part of that increment 
should not go, asa matter of pure equity, to 
the publicf Ga the north end of Manhattan 
island there is a point of Jand projecting into 
the Hudson. Although still as barren as 
when the Indians sold it for beads, it is of 
immense value, and its owners refuse to part 
with if Being unimproved property, the 
taxes are relutively light. Mr. George asks 
bis critics who gave the value to that rocky 
peninsula? Not the owners, for they have 
done nothing for it. Itis not the preduct of 
Jabor, but the gift of God. The adjoining 
property has been improved and put to use, 
and, as a consegucnce, hus been heavily 
taxed, but this unimproved peninsula, lke 
the fabled dog in the manecr, hus done noth- 
ing for society, and has shifted its fair bur- 
den of taxatiun on to its neighbors. Where 
are we to look for the oricin of the immense 
walue which attaches to the peninsulat Evi- 
dently not to its owners, whe have done noth- 
ing for it, but to the progress of society. Itbe- 
Jongs to those who created it—namely, to so- 
eicty. Suchisthe theory and reasoning of 
Mr. George. 

It is equally a misapprehension of Mr. 
George's scheme to suppose that be favors the 
old system of tribal ownership of land, or that 
all titles are to be vested in the state. He 
would not disturb titles. These are to remain 
fstkey are, aad lund would be bought and 
sold and leased under his system as at pres- 
ent. “We do not hold,” he says, “that na- 
tions, any more than individuals, can get ab- 
solute ownership in land.” Aifred Russell 
Wallace, the eminent scientist, is the presi- 
Gent of the land nationalization society of 
Great Brituia, ind the objects of that society 
@re “to affirm that the state holds the land in 
trust for each generation; to restore to all 
their natural right to use and enjoy their na- 
tive land, and to obtain for the nation tie 
revenue derived from its land.” 

In his reply to the Duke of Argyle Mr. 
George said (“Property in Land,” p. 51): “I 
hold with Thomas Jefferson that ‘the earth 

longs in usufruct to the living, and that the 
dead have no power or right over it.2. I hold 
that the jand was nct created for ore genera- 
tion to dispose of, but as a dwelling place for 
all generations; that the men of the present 
@re not bound by any grants of jand the men 
of the past may have mace, and cannot grant 
away the rigits of the men of the future.” 

The highest title to land in the United 
States is tenancy in fee simple. That title is 
subject to such taxation as the government 
shalldeem right ard necessary. The taxa- 
tion may be increased to a point which would 
produce a revenue that would exempt all 
other property from tax. It may be made 
equal to the full rental value of the ground, 
and if the owner cries out azuinst the injustice 
of so great a tax upon the land, the govern- 
ment may answer: “Your deed does not and 
cannot fix the amount of your tax—that isa 
gnatter in the discretion of the state; besides, 
the values which we coliect in taxes on the 
Jand, irrespective of its iuprovemeuts (which 
are not taxed), were not produced by your 
toil, but by the general industry ana enter- 
rise Of the whole community. As matter of 
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natural justice, and also of law, it belongs to 
the public.” 

In THe Stanparp of July 2, 18S7, Mr. 
George writes, 

We propose to exempt from all taxation 
that species of property which is the result of 
human toil, and to put our taxes on land 
vulues, irrespective of improvements. Were 
thut done, the people who are now holding 
vacant land without using it would either 
have to use If or part with it to somebody who 
would. 

Ali this is new to most people, but it is by 
no means new to those who have made a@ 
study of the scecial problems of mankind. In 
stbstance, it bas been urged in various forms 
in all the greet civilizations. The basis on 
which itis now urged is a Christian one; name- 
lv, that of natural justice and the brotherhood 
of man. The argument is’simple. If man has 
a right to life, be has aright to the soil. <As 
fish inust have water, so men must have land. 
Scparate men from land and they die. Give 
all the land to a class, and the rest must be- 
come their dependenis. The evils that lie in 
inonopcly inerease to the proportion of a 
crime when monopoly seizes land. Rack-rent 
and serfdom, are, sooner or later, the conse- 
quences of monopoly inland. Ina new coun- 
try the evils are hid, but look at Ireland. 
Private ownership of Jand is monopoly of 
land, and is, therefcre, contrary to natural 
justice and the brotherhood of man. Thirteen 
men are suid toown half of Scotland. Sup- 
pose one of the thirteen should buy out the 
other twelve, then one man would, under the 
present sysiem, have absolute control of half 
the kingdom, and could appropriate its lands 
to shootiug preserves for himself and friends, 
while the poor were starving for bread. In 
former centuries the pecple of Scotland had 
access to the soil, but now the glens that once 
sent forth their thousand fighting men are 
tenarted by a coupie of gamekeepers. It is 
claimed by Mr. Arthur Arnold that nearly 
four-tifths of the lands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or 60,000,000 acres, are in the hands 
of about 7,0u0 persons. In the United States 
there ure single farms‘of 100,000 acres, 

But in peint of fact, no civilization ever 
recognized absciute private ownership in 
lana, and Mr. George does not propose a 
revolution, but rather a reform along recog- 
nized and established lines of progress, The 
ght of emincut domain, whereby the state 
appropriates with compensation lands for 
public use, such as forts, parks and roads, 
is the denial of absoiute ownership. The law 
of the jubilee in the Mcsaic legislation only 
neriniited leases of land. All lands alienated 
from the family were returned at the end of 
fifty years. “And the land shall not be sold 
in perpetuity, for the Jand is mine.” Lev. xxv, 
23. The land acts recently passed by the 
Euclish parliament regulating the rents of the 
tenant farmers of certain parts of the empire 
are incompatible with the doctrine of private 
land ownership. The lands of Irish landlords 
have been practically seized by the British 
governnicnt in the interests of the tenauts, 
and the entire American press, including the 
opponents of Mir. George, bas appiauded the 
seizure. 

In 1870 2 bill was passed by parliament se- 
curing to Irish tenants all improvements they 
make on theirfarms. In 1§81 a system of land 
courts was instituted to fix fair rents and se- 
cure fixity of tenure, and the owuers are 
bound to pet up with what the courts allot 
them or get ucthing. A few davs ago the 
present tery government passed a bill still 
further reducing the rents and increasing the 
authority of the tenants. A Parnellite member 
of parliament has said that this last iand bill 
Will bankrupt more than half the landlords of 
freland. It is hardly possible to-day for land 
owners to raise money on their landed prop- 
erty in Ireland. This may be all wrong, but 
there are an increasing number of people who 
sympathize with the saying of the Indian 
chief Black Hawk, “The Great Spirit has told 
me'that land is not to be made property like 
other property. The earth is our mother.” 

fir. George is by no means a pioneer on 
this question. John Stuart Mill (in h.: ‘Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” voi. 1, page 
295), writes: “When the sacrediess of prop- 
erty is taiked of, it should always be remem- 
bered that any such sacredness does not be- 
long in the s:me degree to landed property. 
No man made the land. Itis the original in- 
heritance of the whole’ species. Its appro- 
priation is wholly a question of general ex- 
pediency. When private property in land is 
not expedient it is unjust. . . . Itisa 
hLerGship to be born into the world and to find 
all nature’s cifts previously engrossed and no 
place left for the newcomer.” 

Herbert Spencer holds similar views. 
‘Equity dces not permit,” he says “private 
property inland. For if one portion of the 
earth may justly become the property of an 
individual, tien all the earth’s surface inay 
be so held. The world is God’s benuest to 
mankind. All men are joint heirs to it.” 

Before offering some criticisms of certain 
weak placesin Mr. George’s scheme, let us 
ascertain What benefits he expects to flow 
from it for the average man. One of the 
sinaiHler of these benefits would be that the 
large class of persons known as landlords, 
whe now live from the toil of others, and are 
themselves uon-producers, would be liberated 
to join the ranks of the world's workers. By 
this changé the parasites would become pro- 
ducers. Amore signal advantage would be 
the cheapening of land and of mining privi- 
Jeges. If unused lands and mines which are 
now held for speculative purposes were taxed 


to their rental value they would be forced | 


into the market. Speculation and “corners” 
in and would cease. Speculators could no 
longer hold them at so high a rate of taxa- 
tion, and it would be no longer difficult for a 
neor man to secure a lot for a house, or a 
piece of ground fora farm. No person could 
hold mere land than be would put te profita- 
ble use. The vast areas of land in the west 
now held by corporations and syndicates for 
speculative purposes would be released. It is 
affirmed that more than 20,000,000 acres of 
western and southern lands are held by for- 
eign capitalists. All such laud = grabbers, 
whether citizens or foreigners, would have to 
relax their grip upon mother earth. Coal and 
the useful ores, which the. Creator has stcred 
away in the bowels of the earth in so great 
abundance for the service c* man, would be 
released from the syndicates who pow con- 
trol them, and the price would be regulated 
by their quantity, and not by greed and 
seifishness. The coal combinations in Penn- 
syivania could no longer fix the amount of 
coal that should be put upon the market. 

Another gain would be found in releasing 
toil from taxation.. It is claimed by Mr. 
George,that the lard tax would be sufficient 
for all the needs of government, and as a 
consequence every toiler would be secured all 
the product of his labor. Industry wou!d be 
liberated und production increased. The 
present system depresses industry by heavy 
taxes, as ship building has been taxed out of 
existence in the United States; but a tax on 
land would not decrease the amount of land 
cultivated, so long as the tax did not exceed 
the rental value. When Mohammed Ali taxed 
date trees in Egypt the fellahs cut down the 
trees, but a heavier tax on land produced no 
such result. Unused land hus at present an 
insignificant tax upon it, while an adjoining 
farm, on account of its improvements, is 
taxed heavily. This is putting a premium on 
non-production and taxing industry. 

Another advantage would be that the insti- 
tution of land “booming” would come to an 
end, and all fictitious and inflated valuations 
would cease. When land values are crowded 


up to a point which will leave for capital and 
labor less than their accustomed returns, a 
disturbed and congested industrial condition 
will result; and just here Mr. George finds 
the primary cause of the recurring paroxysms 
of business depression. 

On the moral uspects of this question we 
must not enlarge. Christianity has never yet 
succeeded in reaching the abject poor. Her 
stronghold has always been the independent 
middle classes. To reach the poor with the 
gospel they must first be made accessible by 
sucial well being. Free industry from its 
burdens, restore the earth to the people, and 
poverty would become as rare as excessive 
Wealth is to-day. There is land enough tu 
feed ten worlds jike ours. The Mississippi 
valley eould clothe and feed all the nations 
of the earth. 

Malthusianism, that pessimistic bugbear 
which arraions providence and destroys faith, 
finds 2 stalwart opponent in the author of 
“Progress and Poverty.” Mr. George con- 
demns the doctrines of Malthus, not only on 
religious grounds, but from considerations 
drawn from history and a sound political 
economy, and one of his best services to soci- 
ology is his masteriy discussion of this sub- 
ject. He proves conclusively that there is no 
cause to dread either an overcrowded world 
ora starving world. 

There is one other point of importance urged 
by our land reformer, namely, that a land 
tax can be collected with less machinery and 
fraud than any other style of revenue. The 
present system engenders fraud, perjury and 
theft. It corrupts the officers of the revenue 
and the public conscience. The customs reve- 
nue leads to fraudulent invoices and smug- 
giing, and the tax on personal property cre- 
ates perjury and falsehood. But land lies 
out of doors. It cannot be hid, and its rental 
value is easily ascertained. The machinery. 
of collection would he simplified, and the 
temptations to fraud would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

So far on the credit side of this question. 
Let us now inquire for the debit account. 
Civilized society rests on the security of life 
and property. Absolute security for property 
earned may be said to be the foundation of 
modern civilization. No community can be 
industrious if its earnings are not safe. Mr. 
George proposes to confiscate all Innded 
property (barring improvements) to the state. 
He has told us that he dees not like the word 
confiscate; but that is precisely the word 
which defines his plan (con and fiscus,. the 
common treasury) and it is no defense to say 
that titles of land are to remain with present 
holders so long as he would tax the land up 
to its fuil rental value. There is no advan- 
tage in owning a piece of land if the govern- 
ment seizes its entire revenue. This seizure of 
ground rent docs nut disturb the security or 
revenue cf other property, but it is the mal- 
appropriation of a vast amount of property 
for which, in most cases the owners paid 
honest money. It isa bad example in morals 
for the sovereign/state to put before citizens, 
and it would not fail to corrupt the publie 
conscience. 

For these reasons many eminent publicists, 
including Herbert Svencer and Mr. Mill, insist 
that the government shall make compensation 
for rents thus appropriated. Inhis “Political 
Economy,” vol. 1, p. 296, Air. Mill writes: “It 
is due to land owners and to owners of any 
property whatever, recognized as such by the 
state, that they shall not be disvossessed of it 
witheut receiving its pecuriary value. This 
is due on the general principles on which 
property rests.” 

So long as Mr. George refuses to recognize 
this right of compensation his reform will 
have uphill work, for he challenges the re- 
sistance of the land owning classes on the 
ground of self-interest, and of all classes on 
ihe ground of fair play. It is to be eoneeded, 
however, that the 2. lc of land resumption 
by the state is an incidental issue and docs 
not involve the question of the justice and 
expediency of private ownership in land. 

In the Forunt for July,%1887, Professor W. 
T. Harris has an article with the caption, 
“TWenry George’s Mistake About Land.” The 
first mistake which this critic points out is 
Mr. George’s overestimate of the income 
from ground rents. By using United States 
eensus returns he ficures “the actual value of 
all land in the United Stutes owned as 
private property at somewhat less than $10,- 
000,000,000 for 1880. Counting the reut on 
this land at four per cent we have less than 
$400,000,000 per annum, making an average 
of nearly &8 for each inhabitant, ora little 
more than two cenis per day.” This smal! 
sum, the professor tells us, would not bring 
exse and luxury to those who are struggling 
with poverty. The annual expenses of the 
government are about 800,000,000. But Pro- 
fessor Harris scems to overlook the vast in- 
erease of production which would result from 
releasing the lands and mines that are now 
tied up by private ownership. By the present 
system laud industries are administered only 
soastoenrich the owners. Under the pro- 
posed system they would be administered by 
the entire population, in the interest of the 
entire population; or, to use Mr. Lincoln's 
phrase at Gettysburg, they would be ad- 
ministered “by the pecple, of the people, for 
the people.” 

Mr. George follows Karl Marx in the 
pessimistic notion that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor are growing poorer. 
Professor Harris shows that this is not true. 
The middle classes, whose incomes are from 
3750 to $5,000, have increased since 1850 
threefold; the wealthy classes, whose in- 
comes are from $5,000 to $15,000, have in- 
creased twofold, while the number of persons 
whose incomes have been below 8750 per 
annum have relatively decreased and the 
average income risen from $265 to $415 since 
1850. J.P. 


There iszUnoccnpied Land on Manhattan 
Isiand—Does the ** World’? Believe it Can 
be Had ase a Gilt? 


This motto, from one of Dr. McGlynn’s 
speeches, was made prominent at the labor 
convention: “They suffer, they die, because 
we pernut them to be robbed of their birth- 
right.” “They” is the poor people; the 
“birthright” is land. This might be true in 
Ireland. Itis not true in the United States. 
The offer of a farm, not as a birthright, but 
asa gift from the government, is still open 
to anybody who chooses to ¢o where the un- 
occupied land is, 


Doesn’t the Tax Gatherer;Wrest Any of His 
Goods and Chattels,trom, Him? 


Shoc and Leather Reporter. 


Every foot of land which any mau has 
bought and paid for, the title being legal, is 
as much w part cf his estate as his goods and 
chattels are, and to wrest it from him would 
be simply robbery. To imagine that the 
American people will ever be parties to such 
a gross Violation of the eighth commandment 
is to assume that they are destitute, not 
merely of a high sense of honor, but even of 
commun honesty. 


A Little Mixed, but Equal to the Average 
Pro-poverty Argument. 
New York Times. 

This whole structure of untenable theories 
is demolishe2 at once by the recognition of 
the unquestionable fact that it is through “the 
exertions of the individual” that “the growth 
of society” cemes about. “The unearned in- 
crement” of which Mr. George talks unceas- 
ingly isin the majority of cases as lawfully 
earned as the mechanic’s daily wage, and its 
conversion to the use of the ioafer and the 
idle theorist would be a form of robbery not 
less criminal than the picking of the mechan- 
ic’s pockets = 


a 


Juxuries.—[Wursaw, N. 


THE PRESS AND THE PARTY 


The comments of the press on the action of 
the first state convention of the united labor 
party are almost as interesting to the student 
of journalism asto the citizen interested in 
politics. It has for a long time been sus- 
pected that newspaper editors do not read 
anything but newspapers. The comments of 
the press go far toward confirming this sus- 
picion, since they demonstrate that the 
ordinary editor really knows less about the 
“single tax on land,” “socialism” and other 
topics of constant newspaper discussion than 
does the average car driver in this city. 

Our quotations also indicate the utter in- 
ability of the ordinary political editor to 
grasp a new idea. Such men not only have 
no conception of the principle advocated by 
the new party, but they do not understand 
that there is any principle, or that principles 
can have anything to do with politics. All 
thut concerns thera is the possible effect that 
the new party may h&ve on the fortunes of 
the old parties, and their feeling toward it 
varies with their calculation of its effect on 
the fortunes of the parties with which they 
happen to be personally associated. 

Some weak witted papers attempt to sneer 
at the Syracuse convention as a body of no 
political importance, but the ablest and most 
far-seeing journals recognize the fact that the 
new party is an organization destined to play 
an important part in politics, and the con- 
fession is very general that the convention 
was a gathering of unusually intelligent men. 
The Syracuse Standard, whose editors 
watched the proceedings with much inierest, 
declares that the convention was @ne that 
“may be regarded as one of the most remark- 
able in the politics of our times.” 

COMMENTS ON THE PLATFORM. 

Very naturally the newspapers dwell chiefly 
on the platform of the party, and for obvious 
reasons seek to represent that it was simply 
accepted by the convention at the hands of 
Henrv George. Those who were present at the 
reading of the declaration of principles could 
not be deceived in this fashion. The land 
plank was received with hearty applause and 
the convention was eager to brush aside the 
minority report and to adopt the platform as 
it stands. The editors cannot, however, bring 
themselves to believe that anything that is 
not clear to their own minds can be under- 
stood by a convention. As the paners do not 
understand the principles enunciated it is 
natural that they should be very contradic- 
tory in their comments. Here area few go- 
ing toshow that the united labor party pro- 
poses to establish a system of taxation for the 
special benefit of luxurious millionaires: 

FARMERS VS. MILLIONAIRES. 

First of allthe sinall farmer will be ruined 
and the owner of the modest home will be 
evicted. To-day the costly mansion, the 
splendid bank building, the spreading factory, 
appear on the tax list as a part of the real es- 
tete; but they are not land, but improvements, 
which Mr. George proposes to exclude from 
taxation. Noone of the old parties has pro- 
posed such reckless favoritism to capital as 
this theory involves. Itisa socialism which 
threatens to impoverish those of moderate 
means and to give relief to the rich and the 
luxurious.—[Utica Herald. 

To tax land values and exempt improve- 
ments is to place the burden on farms, home- 
steads aud business lots and free Vanderbilt 
mansions and Fifth avenue hotels from assess- 
ment. In other words, it offers a premiuin 
for rich men to invest their money where it 
will be exempt from taxation—in “industry or 
its products,” buildings, adornments and 
-» Times. 

The rich man’s palace and the poor man’s 
cottage are to enjoy equal immunity from 
taxation, the immense factory and the cob- 
bler’s stand are to be placed on the same 
footing, and no discrimination is to be made 
between the luxuries and the necessities of life! 
Certainly the rich will have no reason to 
complain if this programme is carried out; but 
precisely how it is to abolish poverty is not 
upparent.—[New Orleans Picayune. 

This in effect makes the farmer pay nearly 
all the expenses of the government and lets 
the owners of magnificent buildings in cities 
gofree. It makes the over-worked tiller of 
the soil the slave of the millionaire.x—{Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., Signal. 

This is ingenious and interesting. The 
strange thing about it is that the usually keen 
millionaires of thiscity have so far failed to 
see it, and foolishly spent their money a year 
ago to prevent the triumph of this scheme for 
their benefit. 

THE RUIN OF THE FARMER. 


Though the advocates of the millionaire 
theory are not numerous the solicitude con- 
cerning the poor farmer is very general. Here 
are a few specimen wails or this subject: 


Perhaps the Georgeites have not well con- 
sidered what the extent of the job would be to 
confiscate “the sacred rights of property” 
in all these farms and lots, to reduce their 
owncrs to the condition of state serfs or 
Trish rent-racked peasants, and to seize six 
thousand rnillions of railroad property against 
the legal and physical opposition of the two 
nillions of owners!—[Chicago Tribune. 

To largely increase the land tax would be 
to puta heavy burden on the farmers of the 
country. hus the very thing would be 
grievously taxed that ought to be as lightly 
taxed as possibie. Such a policy might make 
land cheap, because few people would want 
it, but it would make all the necessaries of 
life dearer.—{Chicago Journal. 

No party press can argue the republican 
farmers of this state into even quiescent ac- 
ceptance of the land tax theory on which the 
whole of the George party now bases itself. 
Nor will they countenance their party press 
in playing with the flery danger which the 
George platform thrusts in the face of the es- 
tablished legal! status of the whole land. They 
will not recognize that party exigencies of 
even the most terrible character can justify 
such a course on the part of their oracles and 
wisemen. . . . On the cther hand, what 
rot itis for alleged oracular democratic or- 
gans to burst forth into wild and defamatory 
attacks on George, us if he were a power in 
the field against whom calm and dispassion- 
ate argunnent could have no force. The 
ability and the honesty of Mr. George are not 
to be quest:onea. They are beyond the reach 
of any denunciation.—[Albany Times. 

Do these newspaper editors think that the 
farmers can be permanently blinded to the 
fact that a systetn which proposes to lay the 
whole burden of maintaining government on 
their bare ground and on city lots and mining 
lands, according to the respective values of 
each, will not lighten instead of increasing 
the farmer’s burdeu. Every farmer can be 
made to see ata glance that the question is 
not whether he shall pay tax on the land he 
tills, but whether he shall pay that tax into 
an individual pocket or into a common fund. 
Before this campaign is over the confidence 
of these papers in the solidity of the farmer 
vote against land reform may be somewhat 
shaken. 

THE NOTHING WRONG THEORY. 

A number of papers, in discussing the plat- 
form, adopt the ‘poor ve have always with 
you” theory oi the society saviors, They in- 
sist that there is no real cause for complaint 
by workingmen, and that hence no remedy is 
called for. Here area few samples of this 
familiar twaddle: 

It assumes that the wage worker is a wage 
slave and that labor is being degraded and 
ground down, when the plain truth is that 
labor never earned better wages than at the 
present nomeut nor ever was there a greater 
distribution of comfort. There are tramps 
and paupers in the land, no doubt, but the 
American system is no ,more responsible for 


munism and possibly anarchism.—[{Buffaio |: 


the existence of vagrancy and poverty than 
itis for the dictum that “the poor ye have 
always with ye,” or the truth that certain 
sections of the human race are beth idle and 
improvident.—{Buifalo Courier. 

The platform also assumes that the laborer 
is the “industrial slave” of those who grow 
rich by his toil. Wedo not believe that the 
workingmen of this country consider them- 
selves Slaves to anybody. They are quite in- 
dependent, make their own bargains, and 
work for one person or another as they please. 
—[{Hartford Times. . ; 

DOCTORS DIFFER. 

Though all of the papers profess to under- 
stand the platform, those thut attempt to con- 
demo it do soon grounds so widely differiug 
that their arguments neutralize each other. 
Here are a few samples: ; 


Georgeism, as now formulated, advocates 
the taxation of land.at its full value, apart 
from improvements, but leaves the title to 
land undisturbed. The application of this 
principle, if not supplemented by the fur- 
ther provision for the abolition of all other 
taxes, would reduce the burdens upon land 
owers in city and country; but all other 
taxes being abolished, it would simply put 
the cost of government upon the land. We 
doubt if the consequences of such a system 
would be as revolutionary as both its advo- 
c-tes and its opponents contend; and it is 
our impression that Georgeism in philosophy 
is slightly modified in becoming Georgeism in 
politics.—{Rochester Post-Express. 

A pretty programme to place before the in- 
telligent people of America! In what social- 
ism differs from this outcome of Georgeism it 
is difficult to tell.—[Malone, N. Y., Gazette. 

If the platform had only kept clean from 
George’s land confiscation theories entirely it 
would win, we betieve, tens of thousands 
more votes than it will obtain, tainted as iv is 
with Georgeism.—{Spriugtield; Mass., News. 

The remedy is too radical; the patient is not 
at all Jikely to adopt it, and bas not ine con- 
stitution to survive it if it were adopted.— 
(Lockport, N. Y., Union. 

The platform exhibits that benighted re- 
pugnance to banks which is due too often 
either to miseuided ignorance or to = un- 
reasoning prejudice.—[Richmond, Va., State. 

The platform adopted by the convention 
contains little that has not been formulated 
in previous declaraticns of the George wing 
of land and labor reformers. It has the ad- 
vantage over the platforms of tke parties 
that have hitherto had practical control of 
affairs in being to a large extent composed of 
untried propositions. Beeause of this it: will 
eatch many votes. The labor leaders are as 
wise in their generation as anybody, and they 
are fully aware of the success that attends: 
the simple advertising of panaceas-for ills, 
whether political er bodily.—[Paterson, N. J., 
Press. 

That is to say, the Paterson Press thinks 
that the new party is trying to set up in the 
patent medicine business, and offers a cure-all 
for the ills of society that have not been alle- 
viated by the regular practitioners of the 
democratic and republican and water cure 
schools. 

WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION. 


A number of papers, however, see that the 
platform is the work of honest and sincere 
believers in a great principle, and they de- 
mand for it careful consideration: 

The manner and spirit in which the prin- 
ciples of the new party are presented are to 
be commended. There was nothing. in that 
convention to poke fun at. It was serious 
business by men whose sincerity and honesty 
we have no reason to question.—[Minneapolis, 
Minn., Journal. 

The new ideas will bear examination, and 
every thoughtful man will investigate them, 
and it may be the indefinite future will see 
them adopted.—{Ogdensburg Advance. 

While the main principle of the new party, 
asingle tax on land, may be utterly inade- 
quate to bring about the results claimed by its 
advocates, still the new party is committed to 
reform. <A large and increasing number of 
voters are williusg to. try the panacea.— 


{Omaha Republican. 


The platform is a better one than any demo-. 


cratic convention has adopted in years, the 
candidates are far above the average of 
democratic candidates, and the party itself 
promises to prove « refuge to thousands who 
have herctofore trained in the demucratic 
ragks.—[Cortlanadt, N. Y., Standard. | 

The time has gone past for ridiculing and 
misrepresenting Henry Georre’s scheme. The 
effect of the reform would certainly be 
greatly beneficial to both labor and capital. 
It would not, as is often pretended, lay new 
burdens on farmers. Their taxes would be 
lessened by freeing buildings, cultivated 


areas, fences anid all kinds of improvements. 


from taxation.—[{foronto, Ont., Globe. 

The general failure of the editorial writers 
to understand either the principles of the 
united labor party or the ideas of the social- 
ists, produces much corfusion of comment. on 
the action of- the convention in excluding the 
socialists. The united labor party proposes 
that those natural advantages which are be- 
stowed on all men by their Creator, those 
values that are produced by social growth 


and those public enterprises that can only ex- 


ist by reason of the exercise of the legislative 
power of the people, such as railways, tele- 
graphs, water works, ete., shall virtually be- 
long to the people in common, while it insists 
that the results of individual labor and en- 
deavor shall belong to the individual pro- 
ducing them. The line of demarcation is ob- 
vious, and it is traced by natural equity. The 
socialists refuse to recognize any such line, 
and insist on the common ownership of the 
results of individual effort. The failure of 
those criticising the platform to recognize 
this clear distinction between what naturally 
belongs to the community and what naturaliy 
belongs to the individual produces the con- 
flict of statement noticeable in the following 
extracts: pees, 

The action of the Syracuse convention in 
throwing out the socialistic delecates will 
commend the new party to honest working- 


men throughout the state, who are discour-. 


aged with the treatment they have received 


at the hands of the democratic party.—[Troy | 


Telegram. 


There is, no doubt, a wide difference be- 


tween the George theory and socialism, but 
the rural mind is not practiced au drawing 
distinctions, and will be apt to confound both. 
—[New Haven Union. med 


for the out-and-out socialists than for Henry 
George and his following, as the more honest; 
the only difference between the George theory 
and theirs being that one is sugar-ccated with 
misleading sophistries, while the other is pre- 
sented in all its naked repulsiveness.—{Pitts- 
burg Telegraph. 
The doctrines of Henry George and of 
socialism are as far apart as the poles. The 
affirmation of one is a denial of the other. 
State socialism gives tothe government the 
agency which under a demcecratic form of 
government belongs to the individual.—[New- 
ark, N. J., Press-Register. 
Now if there is any bit of socialism that the 
farmers most of all dislike. it is Henry 
George’s own socialism, which proposes to 
ce them of their land.—{Columbus, O., Jour- 
nal. 
The Henry George united labor party has 
exciuded socialists from participation in the 
state convention of the organization. And 
yet it is difficult to see in what Mr. George's 
theories of political economy differ from 
those of the socialists, pure and simple.— 
[Boston Gazette. aoe 
Mr. George and his associate leaders have 
shown both courage and discretion in refusing 
to recognize the extravagant claims of the 
socialists, who knocked vigorously at the door 
Ss ee platform committee.—{Richmond, Va., 
tate. 


One thin 
understand is that when they elect Henry 
George to any office whatever it will be the 
entering wedge for a reign of socialism, com- 


mes, 


As between the two, we have more respect 


that laboring men ought to fully” 


It is plain that the’ socialists who. will ‘not 
leave their party have no place in the united 


labor ranks.—[Syracuse Herald. _ 
It is unquestionably true that Henry George 
has, by turning his back on the. socialists, 
placed himself in a much more favorable 
attitude before the people at large.—[Detroit 
Tribune. | : 
THE CANDIDATES. See 
Most of the papers in commenting on the 
candidates nominated confine their’ remarks 


to the head of the ticket. They assume that 


because the other names on the ticket are un- 
familiar to them that they are those of un- 
known men. Had the newspapers paid as 
close attention for the past ten years toa 
ereat political social movement as they have 
to base ball, they would have kept their read- 


ers informed of the growth and work of the 
‘organizations that trained the large- number 


of able parliamentarians and ready debaters 
who appeared in the Syracuse convention. 
Had they denz this they would also know 
that the other names on the united Jabor 
ticket. are well and favorably known to thou- 
sands of workers in’ the ranks of organized 
labor, to whom they look for active support 
in this canvass. * However, as the. comments 
on the head of the ticket apply to itasa 
whole in the matter of success, we give them 
such space as we can spare: . 
When Herry George accepted that nomina-. 
tion from the platform of Syracuse he set: 


every politician in the nation to thinking.— 


(Albany Express. - 


Henry George, in particular, hascome to be — 
known tke world over as a strong, virile Spas z 


who advocates some very wild ideas mixe 


with sound thought, but who has the sincer- : 


ity of a martyr in his belief, and is therefore 
power with the men whom he leads. Hisnom 


nation means a campaign by the united labor 
organization that cannot be bought or sold, a. 
vigorous, determined canvass, a. thoroughly. 


united, persistent effort.—({Ogdensburg Jour- 


1 nal. 


The nomination of George assures the poll- ~ 
ing of the full vote of the united labor party. --— 


—f{Omaha Republican. 


AS Was emiently fitting, the convention. — 
put the name of Henry George at the head of | 


its ticket.—{Warsaw, N. Y., Times. 


The nomination of Henry George for secre- 
tary of state by the united labor. party of — 


New York insures for that party a large vote 


next fali.—[Paterson, N. J., Press. 


The nomiuation of Henry Georce for secre- 


tary of state by the representatives of the . 

united labor. party, and his acceptance of — 
that nomination, coupled as it iswith a pledge 
‘on his part to use his best endeavors to secure 


alarge vote, means ‘‘business.”—{Troy Times. 


If the nominees for state offices area fair — 
sample of the rank and file of the George 
party, the democracy has not. much to fear — 
from the movernent inaugurated at Syracuse. 


—[{Utica Observer. 


The candidates of the convention will get, : 
we are disposed to think, a heavy vote—not: | 
heavy enough to elect any of them, but heavy 


enough to disturb the balance of existing po- 
litical parties.—[Rochester Post-Express. 


The nonunation of Henry George for the - 


office of secretary of state by the united labor 


party at Syracuse is the best thing for all 


concerned that could possibly have been done. 
—(Buffalo Times. — 


-The Syracuse convention put at work in ihe. 


politics of the state a powerful factor when 


it presented Henry George to the suffrages of | 


the voters of New York.—[Albany Journal. 


The ticket is appropriately headed by: _ 


Henry George for secretary of state.—jUtica 
Herald. 


More Thought of Corner Lots than Human 
Souls. 


GALVESTON, Tex., Aug. 21.—It is then a 
fact that, as stated in Tue Sranparp, “not a 
few. of the Catholic newspapers are speaking 


in kindly. tones of Dr. McGlynn. since his. 


‘exit? % Well, thanks be to God for that 


same, but none at all to those good shepheras — 


who have abandoned the shepherd’s stalif for 
the land shark’s title deeds and the politi- 
cian’s caucus. : 


That some of these Catholic papers should 
have a large circle of readers is not more un- 


natural than that the machinery of the Cath-— 
vlic church should be. used to dash the cup of 


hope from the lips of the despairing poor, and 


to bury them, body and soul, in the slough of _ 


despond. Thousands, aye, millions of im- 


mortal souls are abandoned to the dogs or to. 
the devil, while the shepherds angle around 
The wolves. 


after revenues and real estate. 
fatten on the flock that bears no fleece, but 


safe and fat pastures are the reward of much _ 
This is Christianity nowadays. It igs. 
consoling and gilt-edged to. the rich; it is sap- 


wool. 


less wood tothe sons of toil; it is ccld, cold 
stone to the heart broken poor. 
wonder why the philosophic Wong Chin Foo 
is a heathen! 


heathenism rather than many of the 
practices and principles 


machine to-day. The Catholic church’ refur- 


bishing its weapons to defend and uphold the 
most gigantic wrong that ever cursed. man-. 


kind since Adam’s fall is, I think, the most 


sickening spectacle in all. creation, or in all’ 
If there be any record of a mother 


history. 
Setting her foot on her child’s neck and hold- 


ing it under water till it. drowns, that will 
equal it. And we have to thank “church 
property” for itall. May every best gift of | 


God be abundantly bestowed on him who will 


lend a helping band in bringing about that —_ 
blessed day when the Catholic church—the  _ 
church of my fathers, my church; and, I hope, 
the church of my children. unto all genera- 
tions—shall not “own” one square footof land 

on this planet. Then, indeed, may the shep- 


herd’s heart not be. divided. by the riv: 
claims of God and Mammon; and then, to 
may human souls, and not corner. lots, be the 


sole objects of his solicitude. 


Jawed and anathematized as he is, I would, if 


- the choice were offered me on my deathbed, 


take his chance of salvation before that of 
those who condemned him. God bless him! 
THOMAS FLavIy. 


The Connecticut Land and Labor Club Con- 
P vention. ; 
Nine out of the twelve land and labor clubs” 
of Connécticut were represented at the Hart- 
ford convention. 


sider a club in active existence whether 
meetings are recularly held or not, and sections 


providing for the appointment of club librari- — 


ans, for subscription to a state land and labor 
paper for every member of a club, and for 
the establishment of an industrial bureaw. 
with a central office for the purpose of secur- 
ing employment for members out of work and 
aiding employers in the organization in pro- 
curing help. The efficers elected for the state 
organization were Herbert C. Baker, presi- 


dent; J. °L. Dunham, vice-president; Robert 


Pyne, secretary and treasurer, and Charles 
Corning, industrial secretary. The state 
committee chosen were Patrick McMahon of 
New Britain, David Evans of Meriden, and: 


Andrew Leary of Thomaston. The conven- 


tion adopted the Syracuse platform, 


Anttipodal News. 
London telegram to Meihourne Age. 


And we 


For my part, give me the > 
practices, if nos the principles, of his: 


: that receive _ 
the sanction and indorsement of the Catholic | 


Dr. McGlynn is excommunicated. All out. 


A constitution was adopt-— 
ed, features of which were a pledge fo con- — 
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- Permit me to relate my experience as a 


reformer. It may doa little good. Some 
discouraged reformers may read it and be 
inspired with renewed hope. Some im- 
aulsive natures who are just taking up the 
cross may gather philosophy from it. 
"The field of my labors is a New England 
town. iy work has been the promulga- 
tion of the doctrime of the land for the 
people. 

i am a product of the land of steady 
habits. I have lived to middle life in one 
town. My travels have not been extensive. 
{am aware that environment has had an 
influence in the formation of my character. 
My speech, in idiom, pronunciation and in- 
tonation, is the provincial dialect of the 

Berkshire hilis country. My theology was 
early in life squared and narrowed by the 
precepts taught in a puritanical Sunday 
~ school, my family morais were nurtured 
‘by a mother who made our house a home, 
my business morals were fashioned by a 
father who bought and sold dry goods at 
small profits. This father of mine saved 
the pennies, did not point out the flaws in 
sleazy silk, and thought quarter cotton as 
_ good as all wool—when he was selling it. 
He was a careful man, and he earned the 
reputation of a good citizen*by fa lifetime 
of nezativeness. His one weakness was 
admiration of me—I was so much like him. 
He often smiled on me when I was a lad of 
ten or twelve years, and said I was a chip 
of the old bilcck; and then he would drop 
one penny inte my little tin savings bank. 
Laas an old man of a boy. I went to 
~ pchool eight years and never played truart 
gBsingle day. I had an aversion for some 
studies, but I worked at them with the 
patience of stupidity. But there were 
other studies that came to me so easily and 
aturally that it seemed to me the school 
board had intended to let the boys have a 
pleasant time in school oceasionally. I 
noticed, however, that some other boys 
did not take readily to the books I liked. 
_ My father did not send me to college. I 
ras clay in his hands and had no will in 
tthe matter. I respected his virtues and 
_ wenerated his wisdom. He, I believed, 
knew better than I what was good for me, 
and it was my duty to follow the road he 
amapped out for me. I felt this without 
‘thinking a great deal about it. So, father 
telling me it was best, I went to work 
“clerking” in his store. 

My father never told me to misrepresent 
the quality of goods when selling them. 
He taught me no tricks of the trade. He 
once told me to keep my eves and ears 
ppen and my mouth shut. In that way I 
caught hints... At first I blundered, for I 
told the plain truth about goods and 
spoiled their sale. Then when I would 
reflect upon what I had done I would have 
a bad time all by myself. Then it was the 
windows were opened to me_ through 
which I could see the business world. The 
picture I saw was that of a market place 
in which adroitness, timely reticence, 
~opkiliful display, slick advertising, hum- 

bugging human vanity and _ persistent 
drumming got the better of good goods 
and no trumpet. When I saw this picture 
mv head grew hot, my eves were moist 
and my face and ears tingled. I thought 
the world wicked. 

Tnever spoke to my father about these 
things. Tsaw that his imagination had 
never brought up such pictures, and that 
his feelings had never been harrowed by 
any thoughts concerning business morality 
_ dike those which sometimes flashed through 
my mind. I worked along. There was 
nothing else todo. I kept the books in 
“good shape, was an obliging salesman, 
grew accustomed to business, and earned 
additional admiration from a father who 
believed he saw in me himself reproduced. 
Qur store was a modest one, and so was 
pur house. Father owned both outright. 
- He never took business risks, but plodded 
on safely. He had planned and saved for 
years to get his little possessions, and he 
was bent on keeping them and adding to 
them. Early in life] heard my mother 
say one duy to my father that he was ab- 
_ sorbed in watching the growth of his. 
- gmoney pile. I remember thinking, when 
she said it, that father had no pile of 
- Ymoney. He had only a cash drawer with 
~ afew score of dollars in it. No, i¢ was not 
pieces of money that father was engrossed 
in putiing together. It was a something 
else. I regarded the something like a 
- growth—like a great apple tree that stood 
in our garden. Father, who was some- 
thing of a gardener, used to tell how he 
had planted that tree, straightened it, 
grafied it, trimmed it andj picked the fruit 
from it, and somehow, tomy mind. his pas- 
- sion for accumulation seemed like his 
ailection for his tree. Just as every year 
the apple tree had been a degree bigger 
thun the year before, so was the growth 
of father’s power and importance in our 
town because,his mythical money pile was 
larger. 

But, poor, good, careful soul, of what 

_dittle significance did the object of his wor- 
ship seem to me one day, while I was still 
in my teens, wHen he was called away 
from carth. 

The so-called money pile was divided up 
among four of us—my mother, a brother, 
® sister and myself. The store fell to me 
a@smy share. AndI fell to nurturing my 
fortune and watching it grow. 

in time I married. My era of reform 
began the day I was married. When I 
courted my wife I thought her a bright, 
healthy girl who would prove a pleasant 
Companion and a good housewife. But I 
&00n became sensible of qualities in her 
Which had the effect of bringing back to 

mMesome of the feeling that I had enter- 
tained when I was learning what business 
was. My wife had no “views.” She had 
no thought of teaching me anything. But 
she had and has a great human heart in 
the right place. That heart takes in the 
Whole world in sympathy. It stands for 
Sense and conscience. It makes her beam 
With hope, admiration, enjoyment, kind- 
mess. It breaks down the lines of caste, 
elevates whoever shares her society, and 
draws people away from their own selfish- 
aess. It does not send her into utopian 
schemes of charity, or bring her to pose as 
an almsgiver. But it makes of her a dem- 
ocral, ajover of justice, a believer in the 


essential equality of wil—a Christian, It 


Saratserere 


n 


BU ae m 


was the woman’s sympathy with the poor 
around us, her acquaintance with them, 
her comments on their condition, her ob- 
servations regarding their unrequited toil, 
her faith in God’s laws being better than 
man’s, her confident hope of better days to 
come for the overworked amd underpaid, 
that brought my mind toa state of inquiry. 
I was, in fact, degenerate. Reform came 
to me through a change of heart. Prin- 
ciples were corrected in the light of wider 
sympathies. A clear perception of the 
truth that God had provided for all the 
people ef the earth came when mind and 
conscience had been stimulated. 

My earlier experience as a reformer was 
gruesome. When I had settled myself in 
my new principles, I started out to make 
converts. I wrestled with Jew and Gen- 
tile, the learned and the ignorant. I have 
a suspicion that when it was bruited about 
in our quiet town that I had set up to 
teach that “land was common property” 
folks agreed I had gone daft. My business 
suffered for a time. The ladies of my 
wife’s acquaintance whose houses have 
windows decorated with lace curtains for- 
got to return her calls. One day when we 
were dining with an old friend, I explained 
to my own satisfaction the land “theory.” 
My friend at the moment when I finished 
missed his teaspoon, and he said: ‘Look 
here, does this communism of yours reach 
spoons?” Of course it was mere pleasantry. 
He meant nothing. But he has never in- 
vited me to dine with him since. 

I found many people, the victims of 
their own hobbies, who, when I desired 
to convert them, only waited stone deaf 
to my arguments until I had finished them, 
and then proposed to convert me to their 
beliefs. Once, after I had spent two,hours 
in elaborating the ‘‘theorv” to an intelli- 
gent cosmopolitan, he said, ‘‘Yes, I shall 
join you in any endeavor to rid men of the 
irksome trammels of society. Now, I think 
that the law prohibiting a man having 
more than one wife should be abolished!” 
I gave this man up in disgust. 

I found the lawyers ready to argue, and 
when I had exhausted arguments with 
them I looked upon them general'y as men 
without belief in anything save their own 
powers. One thought he could judicially 
look on both sides of the argument and de- 
clared that my side had nothing in it. An- 
other argued that if it was true that the 
land of a country belonged to the people of 
a country, these United States belonged to 
the Indians, for they were the only people 
really of the country. Another, wise as a 
judge, knew all abou. .nd communism in 
Russia, for as soon as ue heard I was talk- 
ing of free land he looked up the subject in 
the encvcloprdia. -And then, ignoring the 
despotism under which the Russians live, 
he attributed all the evils of that unhappy 
country to the land communism of a small 
part of it. 

A neighboring storekeeper who asked 
me what this new-fangled belief of mine 
was, said, when I had explicitly stated 
“theory” and remedy, “Oh, I see, you be- 
lieve that wherever vou see a vacant lot 
you ought to ‘collar it.’” 

A large land owner calmly pointed out 
to me that the class of people uniformly 
the nearest the brutes in civilized lands 
were to be found in farming countries. 
‘‘There,” he said, “‘the people are nearest 
the beast of burden with whom they mingle 
in their daily work. You would reduce the 
world to that.” 

A man who had worked thirty years for 
a home, listened to me one day aghast 
while I unfolded my principles. He then 
said, sullenly, “If anybody comes to take 
my house, I’ve a shotgun and will shoot!" 

A literary woman smiled on me patron- 
izingly and kindly tried to get me to see 
my mistake. She had seen the commons 
of her native town. It was as bare asa 
heath, and did I want the entire country 
like that? 

Often did I meet the man who insisted 1 
wanted the land cut up in little bits, and 
the one who knew everything that was to 
be known of land tenures and that a hold- 
ing by fee simple was the one on which 
civilization. rested, and the one who re- 
fused to see any difference between land 
and property the rosult of men’s work. 

If I could have been downed by opposing 
arguments, I would soon have ended my 
career as areformer. But I soon saw that 
though men leved to argue they also love 
the truth. They would argue in spite of 
the whisperings of their conscience and 
the dictates of their intelligenee. In time, 
however, inquirers came to me. They 
were from all classes. One day I was 
taken by surprise when ovr county’s pride, 
its boasted millionaire, said to me: ‘The 
arguments of ‘Progress and Poverty’ are 
unanswerable. I have a bankin a western 
city. In ten years I will be paying Jower 

salaries and wages out there than Iam 
now.. {My bank’s capital will be drawing a 
lower percentage than it is now. But the 
corner lot where the bank stands will be 
worth five times what it is now.” 

Well, things have so come around in my 
town I no Jonge. stand alone. I made the 
first plunge, that was all. The doctrines 
are becoming respectable. Several young 
lawyers, converts to our “theory,” are de- 
lighted by puzz'ing the older ones with the 
facts that support it. Shopkeepers who 
have been rack-rented are living in hopes 
of obtaining a chance to vote against ruck- 
renting. The factory people have an im- 
plicit faith in the new doctrine and spend 
hours in the evening at the land and labor 
club headquarters discussing it. 

Now, why did I tell you anything about 
my father and his property, my wife and 
ier goodness? What have such things to 
do with land reform? It is because if I see 
in the one eharacter some of the more re- 
mote consequences of an unjust social 
organization, I see in the other an un- 
spoiled chiid of nature, a promise of what 
men and women may become if time 
brings with it an abolition of what so often 
dwarfs the mind and blunts the finer feel- 
ings—poverty. Apolish poverty and what- 
ever is beautiful and admirable in char- 
acter may be confidently expected to 
develop. JOHN Mason, 


Paterson, N. J., Anti-voverty Seelety. 


The first public meeting of the Anti-poverty 
society of Paterson, N. J., was held last Sun- 
day night. The hall was full. E. W. Nellis 
presided, and Leuis F. Post of New York 
made the address. Before the meeting closed 
Miss Lily Runals, the elocutionist, recited 
Trowbridge’s “Wolves,” and, being recalled, 
sang “Cows are in the Cora.* 
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SALVATION BY MEANNESS. 


“The common type of workingman so writ- 
ten at and lectured” must be very much 
obliged to the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby for 
showing hi how he can, by due and proper 
prudence, save himself from the curse of pov- 
erty. . 

The perfect simplicity of the reverend gen- 
tleman is refreshing, and the workingman can 
never be too thankful that he has turned 
from the suppression of vice to the encour- 
agement of virtue. The doctor must have 
beep one of the good little boys that we read 
of in the Sunday school books. He does his 
sums so nicely. Figures in his hands lie with 
a blandness that would do credit to the 
heathen Chinee. It isin the August number 
of the Forum that the doctor comes to the 
help of a perishing world. There he figures 
out to his own satisfaction how easy it is for 
the poor to be rich—only ten years or so of 
superhuman self-denial. Ten years spent in 
the exalting work of saving pennies shall 
bring your workingman among the Astors 
and Goelets. He, too, shall be a proud land- 
lord; an owner of the soil. To prove bis 
thesis, the doctor creates an ideal working- 
man, and pays him for his work the sum of 
$2 per day for 300 days in the year, which 
be spends for him as follows: 

The workingman is to be limited to three 
absolute necessities of life—food, clothing 
and shelter. For sheiter he is to pay yearly 
$120; for food, $300; for clothing, $100, and for 
incidentals, €30. This leaves him $50 per 
year, the saving of which is to be the first 
duty in life, to fulfill which the man is to sac- 
rifice the comfort and happiness, and, if nced 
be, the lives of wife and children. 

An ideal workingman, to succeed in this 
praiseworthy enterprise, must be very ideal 
indeed. He must never, during the first ten 
years of his working life, be sick for a single 
day. For should he happen to be sick, not 
only would he fail to make his two dollarsa 
day, but his expenses would greatly increase. 
A wecek’s sickness would easily wipe outa 
year’s savings. Then our ideal workingman 
must have no children, or at the mest but a 
single one, for your children are sad wasters 
of savings. It really costs more than a poor 
man can afford to have them—not less than 
thirty dollars for doctor, nurse,,ete. Nearly 
another year’s savings gone. How distressing 
for a man whose first duty is to save money! 
And when a poor woman:marries she should 
remember that her duty is not to fulfill the 
law of marriage in the blessedness of mother- 
hood, but té be a housebold drudge, to help 
her man gather together the pelf for the 
banker. 

However, let us suppose that our ideal 
workingman, who is never. sick and 
never out of work, whose wife and 
child are never sick and never die—let us 
suppose that this ideal workingman has an 
actual existence; how, after all, can he live 
in this unideal world? He is to pay only $120 
per year fer his shelter. This, in or near any 
place where he can earn his two dollars per 
day, will secure for him only the meanest 
kind of lodging—an apartment in the lower 
order of tenements, three rooms, one light 
and two dark—or the smallest of houses on 
the outskirts of our smaller cities, without a 
single convenience—no bath room, no closet 
room; and if the poor man should forget and 
have two or three children, no room for them 
to sleep decently. The workingman is to be 
content with his narrow quarters and bare 
walls, sustained through the terrible monot- 
ony of his life by the proud consciousness 
that he is saving fifty dollars a vear. 

Then he is allowed to spend $500 a year for 
food. This is very liberal. It is 27 cents and 
a little more a day for each person in a fami- 
ly of three. Such a sum of money will buy, 
at current prices, enough to keep a man from 
starving, but it will do nothing else. He can 
eat—as I have seen workingmen eating time 
and again—bread and lard. This, of course, 
is good cnough for your mere laborer. Many 
a poor wife and mother is compelled to keep 
within this limit; but, alas! the food she pre- 
pares is neither wholesome nor appetizing. It 
is round steak cut thin and fried hard, black 
bread and potatoes for dinner; coffee and 
bread for breakfast; tea and bread for sup- 
per; but this is good enough for the people. 
So we will grant that our worker and his 
family can make out to Jive on $300 worth of 
food a year. Next comes his clothing, $100— 
$40 for himself, $40 for the wife, and $20 for 
the child. Well, & can be done; but, mind 
you, only cne child! Dr. Crpsby can never 
have known how little feet, with their cease- 
less patter, wear away the shoes. and with 
the shoes the money. See to it, you working 
men, that you have not many pairs of feet 
running to meet you as you come from work, 
else as your children run to you your money 
will run from you, and to save money is the 
end and aim of your life. You like to see 
your Wife tidy and dressed as well as another, 
but you and she are to be content with life, 
and never think of life’s adornment. It must 
make devils laugh and anzels weep to hear 
the rich finding fault with the extravagance 
of the poor. A woman whose single dress 
costs a poor man’s wages for a year, lifting up 
her hands m holy horror because a poor 
woman buys a bit of Hamburg edging for her 
baby’s dress. But let this go, also, and grant 
that our ideal workingman can dress himself 
and wife and child on $100 a year. 

Then he has §30 for ineidentals, which is to 
pay for books, papers, traveling expenses and 
amusememts. Thirty dollars a year is ght 
and three-quarter cents a day. Our ideal 
workingman will not drink a glass of beer if 
he is thirsty, nor yet a glass of soda; for if he 
did, 150,000 workingmen would ‘do the like, 
which would make $7,500 a day, $52,500 a 
week, $2,730,000 a year ali gone in froth, and 
as for tobacco, he will of course eschew that, 
lest having spent three cents for tobacco 
150,000 workmen should do likewise, and so 
$4,500 per day, $31,500 per week, and $1,638,000 
per year go up in smoke. Nol our working 
man shall be perfectly abstinent and so save 
his $50, for through his saving is to come his 
crowning glory. 

In ten years his savings, with interest, will 
amount to $637.50. We now see him us he 
proudly draws it from the bank. See him as 
he goes into the market—to do what? Why, 
of course, to follow the doctor's advice and 
buy a house. A house for $637.50. Where! 
Well, not exactly on Murray hill or River- 
vide park, but cut in Harlem fluts and up in 
Westchester and over on Jersey heights men 
are just dying to sell houses and lots for 
$637.50 cach. Now, rent-ridden people, lift 
up your voices and be not afraid. You have 
the word of a doctor of divinity that in 
and near your great cities you can 
buy bouses and lots for 8687.50 each. 
“Lord! Lora! what fools these mortals be,” 
paying $1,000 or $2,000 a year rent for a de- 
cent house to live in, and inside repairs at 
that, while houses are to be bought for 
$637.50 cach. 

But the most marvelous thing is yet to 
come. When the ideal workingmaa has 
bought his house he will, of course, have no 
rent to pay. He will remove from his narrow 
tenement to his suburban villa, and now mark 
you, his only expense will be his car fare. 
This will cost him $30 a year, and, says the 
wise doctor, $90 will be released. This is a 
simple sum in subtraction. One hundred and 


twenty dollars paid for rent, less $30, leaves 
$90. oi course that is plain. Now can the 
workingman cnjoy lifel He bas not only a 


house, but a house which will never burn, 


and so needs no insurance; which will never 
wear out, and so needs no repairs, and for 


which no taxes are to be paid; for as soon 
as this house is bought $90 is released, 
and your $637.50 earns fifteen per cent inter- 
est. O, Henry George and Edward McGlynn, 
go sit at the feet of this Gumaliel and learn 
how to abolish poverty. 


found it. 


Does not Dr. Crosby know that such lying 


words as these make the poor hate the rich, 


to whom they justly cry, “If this thing can 
be done so easily, why do you not do it? Why 
do you not live as you say we ought to live? 


Why do you spend dollars when we dare not 
spend pennies?” And as for you preachers of 
justice, who, in your marble churches, rent a 


single sitting for more than a poor man can. 


afford to pay for his house, how dare you, 
from the midst of luxurious comfort, preach 
to us to be patient in our misery? It is well! 
we are patient. Contentment is good for us, 
but what is it for you? It was a good doc- 
trine for Lazarus, but a terribly bad doctrine 
for Dives. Let us alone, then, as we go by 
you bearing our cross, and do not stand and 
revile us, as the rich men reviled of o!d, shak- 
ing their heads and saying: ‘He trusted in 
God; let Him deliver him, if He will have 
him.” Is it not enough that we live for vou 
and die for you; must we also, like our Mas- 
ter, suffer your reproaches? We cry to youto 


let us alone, that we may die in peace. 
ONE oF THE PooR. 


The Ninety and Nine. 
Iron Mountain, Mich., Signal. 
There are ninety and nine that live and die, 
In want and hunger and cold, 
That one may revel in luxury, 
And be lapped in its silken fold; 
The ninety and nine in hovels bare— 
The one in a palace with riches rare. 


They toil in the flelds, those ninety and nine, 
For the fruitage of mother earth; 

They dig and delve in the dusky mine, 
Bringing rich treasures forth. 

And the wealth released by their sturdy blows, 

To the coffers of one forever flows. 


The sweat of their brow makes the wilderness 
bloom, 
The forest before them falls, 
Their industry fashioned our thousand homes, 
And cities with lordly halls; 
But the ninety and nine have empty hands— 
The one owns cities and homes and lands! 


But the night so dreary and dark and long, 
The glorious day shall bring; 
When over the land the victor’s song— 
Of the ninety and nine shall ring; 
And the chorus shall echo from zone to zone, 
“Rejoice! for labor shall have its own!” 


CRUSOE LAND. 
Siivius In Amsterdam Labor Stage. 

A man alone, like Robinson Crusoe, dwelling 
upon an island, making his own clothing, 
house, boat; growing hisown vegetables, and, 
in fact, supplying bimself, is a perfect repre- 
sentation of production and consumption. If 
by making a spade he could till more ground, 
or by building a canoe he could catch more 
fish, the increase in his possessions was the 
reward of his capital as well as his labor. 

In his case we see that capital and labor 
got all they produced. But suppose that far 
away onthe mainland was a man who, by 
some means, had a claim or title to Crusoe’s 
island, and every year should demand of 
Crusoe a certain quantity of fish, skins, pro- 
duce or anything that Crusoe obtained by 
his labor, would Crusoe’s labor and capital 
get all that it produced? As Crusoe’s boat 
was not big enough to carry him to the main- 
land, could not the owner of the island 
keep charging Crusoe a larger and larger 
amount for permission to stay there, until at 
last poor Crusoe would be reduced to the 
same condition as day laborers everywhere— 
have just enough left of his production to 
keep him in a condition to work? Let us 
imagine, instead of one, a hundred Crusoes 
there, and, in order to produce more, they 
divide up the work; some catch fish, another 
builds canoes, a third tills the soil, a fourth 
hunts, a fifth makes tools, a sixth something 
else, a seventh buys the products and ex- 
changes them—keeps a store, in fact, until at 
last the division of labor is complete. Should 
not all profit by the increased production? 
Making more, should they not have more? 
Certainly, but alas, the so-called owner of the 
island will, seeing their prosperity, raise the 
rent of the island until, ike the single Crusoe, 
they get only a living out of it. The owner of 
the island occasionally sells some of this land 
to the inhabitants, until at last we have land 
owners on our island. who collect the rent just 
as the single owner did. 

Every improvement—every 


increase in 


wealth—is compelled to pay more and more: 


for rent, and then, because they are getting 
to be quite a people and have established a 
government, all who produce wealth or em- 
ploy capital must pay taxes to support the 
government. These taxes take a little more 
from those who labor and those who employ 
labor, until most of the men whe go into bust- 
ness fail because of these heavy burdens, The 
men who labor begin to grow discontented, 
and with good reason, until we have in our 
island strikes and boycotts, trouble every. 
where anda great labor question. Then one 
arises and says: Capital is not taxed enough; 
tax it more. They do this, and capital, not 
being able to pay any more taxes, shifts it 
over on to labor by paying less wages, or on 
the consumer by charging him more. and the 
consumer, being in most cases the laborers, 
have to pay more, which helps nobody. 

Then another says give us co-operation; let 
Jabor and capital divide up the profits and 
the losses; but whenever that makes prosper- 
ity the land owners increase rents, while la- 
bor and capital get no more than they did 
before, and co-operation, which is a good 
thing and the true system of produetion, is 
gouged out of its increase by rent, just as 
labor and capital formerly were. 

At last comes a prophet and he speaks: I, 
too, have been poor, oh brethren, and all that 
1 get or have [ must labor for, even now. I 
have felt the same troubles which afflict you, 
and have sought the reason, and lo, I have 
found it. Listen: _When labor began to 
work, and capital to assist labor in pro- 
duction, the Jand had no value, neither did 
you pay any rent. But just so soon as you 
began to prosper and to create wealth then 
some said we own the iand and you shall pay 
usrent. When you paid the rent and worked 
harder and increased in number then again 
did the land owner say: Pay rent, pay more 
rent, and the rent swallowed up your pro- 
duction, so that, work as hard as you might, 
you got no more wages. 

Now Lask: How came these men to own 
land and charge rent! Did they make it? 
Did they create the world? 

When you have aught it is the produce of 
your Jabor or of the Jabor of the man who 
did make it, while the land was here before 
man was. 

Then because land is the product of no 
man's labor; because without land men can- 
not live: because the owning of it by some 
enables them to take away from others what 
their labor makes, it would seem that all 
cught to have equal right to its use. Each 
should have equal freedom to do all that he 
wills on the Jand, provided he infringes not 
the equal freedom of any other, but he who 
monopolizes land assumes greater freedom 
than the rest, and thus vivlates the law of 
equal right. 

Behold, you have made a declaration and 
said that ‘‘all men are created free and 
equal.” How can that be so when some are 
compelled to pay and others are enabled to 
collect toll for permission to dwell upon this 
island! 

Behold! this advice I give you: Taxno more 
capital and labor. Let each have what he 
makes, and for whatever capital does to 
assist, let capital receive its wages. 

But because the value of land is the result 
of the labor and capital of the inhabitants of 


the island, it should belong equally te all 


A house for $637.50 
that pays its own expenses is a swift and sure 
way to opulence, and blessed be he that has 


Tax the land value then and let the labor go 
free. It is because labor and capital wherever 
exerted increase the value of land, without 
correspondingly increasing wages and profits, 
that Isay unto you let that which confers 
the benefit be rewarded by freeing it from 
taxation, and let the land which receives the 
benefit pay the taxes. 
Then there arose a great commotion, and 
many belived, many doubted, some, a great 
multitude, refused to listen, while those who 
profited by the renting of land sought for 
arguments with which to combat him. Find- 
ing none, they resorted to falsehood and 
abuse, calling him “communist,” “socialist” 
and “anarchist,” saying that his system would 
only benefit the rich. Then he answered: 
Why do the rich oppose me if my system 
would benefit themf And it was answered 
because the rich love the poor, and would not 
be benefited at their expense. But at this 
reply even the small boys snickered and put 
their thumbs to their noses and said—go to! 
Then others, more cunning, distorted his 
osition, and then made arg:ments and said: 
0, Row is the prophet vanquished. But their 
arguments were lixe boomerangs in the hands 
of the unskillful, which bruise the hands of 


the thrower, and a great cry goes up fromthe 


people for their right to the land, and they 
make preparation to get back their own. But, 
because they are a law abiding and peaceful 
nation, they wili seek it by lawful measures. 


One Gospel For All. 

CINCINNATI, O.—A church society based on 
the principles of toil, thrift and temperance 
is kindly suggested for workinzmen by the 
Rev. Dr. Huntington. These three Ts are 
already the creed and practice of land re- 
form men. They are our principles, not half- 
way, but altogether. We insist that the 
apologists of landlordism who put them for 
ward shall observe one rule for all, not 
thrift, idleness and wine cellars for the few, 
and poverty, toil and prohibition for the 
miserable many, but the three Ts for all. 

The church society proposed would then 
settle inevitably on land reform principles. 

Dr. Huntington is yet a young man. I unite 
with many in admiring the talents which 
have given him a noble position in the 
Episcopal church. He is charged with great 
responsibilities. He needs no telling of that 
other young man, who, having kept the law 
from his youth-up, at last turned away from 
the true Christ sorrowing because he had 
great possessions. Will the church so turn 
away, and will Dr. Huntington be a rudder to 


it? Which way, Brother Huntington? ‘Multi- 


tudes, multitudes in the valley of decision. 
And the day of the Lord draweth nigh in the 
valley of decision.” CHARLES H. Fitcu. 


Ie Did Right. 

The Davenport, Ia., Daily Times, which 
supports the united labor party in that state, 
thus refers to the refusal of the united labor 
party’s convention to treat with the men who 
call themselves the union Jabor party in New 
York: 

Late dispatches, if correct, disclose the 
hitch in the proposed attempt to unite the two 
labor parties in New York. The union labor 
party made a proposition to the united labor 
party to unite upon the basis of adherence to 
the first eight planks of the union labor plat- 
form. This was decidedly unfair, if not in- 
sulting, and is additional proof that the union 
labor party of New York is manipulated by 
the enemies of Jabor. Our first plank—in re- 
lation to land—is the one on which the trouble 
hinges; and to demand in advance that it 
should be adhered to was to preclude all hope 
of an adjustment of difficulties in the way of 
unity of action. The Henry George party 
did right in resisting overtures which practi- 
cally demanded the capitulation of their 
forces. 


Practical Maithasianism. 
Omaha Truth. 

Forty tramps boarded the passenger train 
at Blair recently at one time and rode free to 
Herman. The conductor was powerless to 
enforce the no pay no riderule. It wasn’t 
much of a day for tramps either. The report 
states that as the tramps left the car and 
made for a corn field the passengers fired 
several shots at them from revolvers, for 
which unlawful and brutal acts none of the 
passengers were arrested, although a sheriff 
was at hand. How low is becoming the esti- 
mate of human life! 


Perhaps It is the ‘* Post”? That is Exciting 
Itself About a Thing Without Understand- 
ing It. 

Boston Post. 

The land theory, which was successfully 
used to create a local excitement among men 
who were ready to excite themselves about 
anything, without understanding it, provided 
it looked toward a change of existing condi- 
tions, has no interest for the farmers and_ the 


real workingmen of a great state like New. 


York. 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA.~ 
tions and others wishing to cauvass for sub- 


scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers uf THE STANDARD, 25 Ann street, New 
York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


rFYWILIGHT CLUB TRACTS. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Edited by 
CHARLES F. WINGATE, 


A collection of pithy, practicaland pointed papers by 
Rev. Dr. Rylance, Henry George, James Redpath, James 
Parton, Louis F. Post, Aug. A. Levy, Lavid A. Wells, 
Thos. G. Shearman, Prof. A. T. Hadley, John Swinten, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Graham McAdam, Capt. 
John Codman, T. V. Powderly, E. V. Smalley, Edward 
Atkinson, Rossiter Johnson, Prof. David B. King, Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford, E. W. Chambertain, C. N. vee, 
Col, Elliot F. Sheppard, S. 5. Packard, Donn Platt, W. 
A. Croffut and many others. 


PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


JOHN W. LOVELL & CO., 


14 Vesey street, New York. 


Can be ordered from any newsdealer. 
N tsic OF BOULANGER’S G RAND 
March, sent to any address, lUWc, C. A. ABBOTT, 
44 Bayard atreet, New York. Agents waited. ; 
*“‘QocGarTH AROON,” 


the new song written to 


DR. M’GLYNN 


and sung with the greatest success by Miss Munier at : 


the Academy of Music can be had at Pond’s, Dittson’s 
and Harns’, Broadway and Twelfth street, and music 
and stationery stores generally. 
R. APGLYNN, REY. PENTECOST AND 
HENRY GEORGE. Three Cabinet Photos, post 

tree, for @eents. SIDNEY ULRICH, 15 First avenue, 

New York. ; 


Dot g 3 cat HENRY GEORGE, POW- 
e 


RLY, 
GILL, 304 Henry st., New York, 


Pl lisasded OUT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWITT 
CAMPAIGN, 
By Louls F. Post and Fred. ©. Leubuscher. 
l vol, paper covers. Price, 20 cents. 
Address HENRY GEORGE & CO., 
2 Ann street, New York, 


HE DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Hesumption and those 
reforms which are necessayy to mude the English. peo- 
ple a free le. It asks “compensation” not for those 
who have 
who have suffered thereby. ; 

For one dollar the Democrat fs supplied f: r18 mont 
to any address In the United States or Canada. 

Address 5 New Bridge street, London, E. C. 


AX REFUOKMER. 


e Bret paree published in America devoted to the 
advocacy of the pfincipies of ‘Progress and Poverty.” 


Subecription, one year, with a copy of ‘Progress and 
Poverty,” given free, 0 cents; with Progress and Pov- 
erty” and "Social Problems,” (5 cents. 

: a. BaTILs, 9 Spruce street, 
diew York. 


‘ . 


. Scecia] Problems, PAPEL. wcccnvecevvenscevevoursvconvagw oak 


: Freeland. 6 pages. 


. Field." By W. T. Croasdale. 


Huntington inthe Forum. 4 pages. 


_church of New York; with answers by Henry George, 


‘use in their neighborhoods a single full set of the Lang 


Apes GEORGE’S SOLUTION 


§ cabinet photos, We., $2.75. per 100. 


-. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as above, 


neéfited by unjust legislation, but for those. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pperress EDITION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


es 


AN EXAMINATION;(OFTHEZTARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THR 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


——— 


By HENRY GEORGE, 


“«'Qne Volume, Paper Covers.. 


PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Now in press andtready for delivery;September: 12. 


When this book was originally published, in May, 1886, 
it seemed to me that the tarlff would be the first of the 
economic questions to come into political issue in the 
United States, and-I looked to: it.asa means by which 
the underlying land question would be brought inte 
general discussion, 

Hut events then unforeseen are bringing the tand 
question into the discussions. of “practical politics” 
with greater rapidity than I expected, and it now seems. ‘ 
Lkely that it: will be an: awakening as to the larger 
question that will lead the masses of our people to. cone 
sider the smaller, 

This gratifying change, however, instead of lessening 
the titerest and usefulness of: this book, gives to the 
matters of which 1t treats so much more immediate 
and practical importance as to-call for the publication. 
ofa popular edition. It has already done much, and Is 
I trust destined to do more, not only to place the tariff 
question inits true light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought that. obscure the full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re- 
gard to natural opportunities, will emancipateglabor 
and give free, play to productive forces. ies 
HENRY GEORGE a4 


Henry‘George’s Works. 


Progress and Poverty, paper...cscseasseccencsesesaee Bi 
“ “ CIOL... ccceccssccvesccssccves £ OF 
half calf or half morocco... 230 


~-ghts 25 


“ #e ClOGDsccsiwes cetccceecctescascessccose 10 


half calfjor half TNOPOCCO, ccoccvcese a 3 

Protection or Free Trade2?*paper....cccccccccscccsecse SS 
s cs ClOt Be ob cciccviccccevescoses. 1 38 

half calf or half moroceca, 8 00. 

Property in Land, PAPERS oe cadéncsccdecscdcectetesseee 15 

The Land Question, PAPer..cccccccscscssecccccosvecen 10 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt F 
of price. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., 25 Ann street, New York, 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


Weare now publishing under the title of “The ie 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracta on Va» 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed 1 cone 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. As @ means 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire te 
help on the movement for social reform. Those wha 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but whoare unable personally to attend to their dis. 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed sad 
‘will be read. . 

The following have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages, 

No. 2, “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between, 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 3. ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Here 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 


No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of 
Newark, N. J.. 2 pages. : 

No, 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 3. 
pages. 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louls F. Post 
4 pages. 

No. 7. “New York’s Docks: The True Mode of Raising. 
Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan... ¢ pages. 
No. & “Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George. .: &' 
pares. : 
No. 9 “Voices for: Reform.” 2 pages. 
“No.1. “A Mysterious: Disappearance.” 


By Lewis. 
“How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 

No. 12 “The American Farmer.” . By Henry 
George. 4 pages. 


No. 13. “Sailors? Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm, 3 
By W. T. Crousdale. 12 pages, ee 

No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s 
12 pages. 

No. 15 “Only a Dream.’” By Abner C. Thomas. 6 
pages. . 

No. 16. “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGlynn’s 
address at the first meeting... 8 pages. 

No. iT.) “'The Cross. of the New Crusade.” A poem 
By David Rorty.. 2 pases. 

No.. 18. ‘It is the Law of Christ.” 
Spencer of Henry, Ill. 4 pages. 

No.19. “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4 pages, 

No. 20. “Thou Shalt. Not Steal.” An address i 4 
Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Society, 
pages. i 

Ne, 21._ "Christianity and Poverty.” An address py 
Father Huntington before the Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages. 

No. 22. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty so 
ciety. 8 puges. 

No. 2 “The Single Tax." By Thomas G. Shearman, 
8 pages. : 

No. 24. ‘Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. 1. épages 

No. 25. “Hymins of the New Crusade”—-No, 2. 4 pages, 

No. 276. “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. Dr,. 
McGlynn. before. the New York Anti-poverty soclety, 
June 12,1887. 8 pages. 

No. 27. “Back tothe. Land.” Bishop Nulty’s letter 
to the clergy and laity of his diocese. 16 pages. Price, 


5 cents. 
“*anti-Slavery and. Anti-Poverty.” @n ade 


No. 11, 
2 pages, 


By Rev. & HL. 


No. 23. 
dress by. the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19. 8 pages. 

No. 2%. “Tenement House Morality.” Rev. J.0,& 


No. 30.. “The Case Plainly Statea.” A speech by HL 
oe Ring before the Knights of Labor at Houston, Texas, 

pages. 

No. 31. “Questions and Answers.” Questions b 
Rev. Howard. Henderson of the Sixty-first street M. 


OH yye 
«@ PACS. 

No. 52 “Objections to the Land Tax.” By Thomas 
G. Shearman. 4 pages. 

To enable readers to select the tracts best sulted for 


and Labor library—one copy of each tract—-will be seng 
to any address for 2 cents. 


Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—50 copies, 10 cantag 
100 copies, 15. cents; 1,0U0 copies, $1; 5,000 copies, 4m. 
Four-page tracts—25 copies, 10 cents; 100 coples, % 
cents; 1,40 copies, 82; 5,000 copies, $3.50. : 
Six-page tracts—% copies, 15 cents; 100 copies, 37 canta; 
1,000 copies, $3; 5,000 copies, $12.75. ‘ 
Eight-page tracts—25 copies, 2 cents; 100 copies 66 
cents; 1,000 copies, 4; 5,000 copies, $17. 4 
copies, .@ 


Ten-page: tracts-—-<5 copies, 30 cents; 100 
cents; 1,0 copies, $6; 5,000. copies, $25.50. 


Other numbers in preparation. 


Address HENRY GEORGR, 
4 Ann st., New York City> 


_ OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
ne, | 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister to the Belleville Avenue Congregaté 
oe » Church in Newark, N. J... me & lonas 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents, 


ONGS OF THE NEW CRUSADE, 


| The Anti-poverty society has issued a song books 
entitled, 


ANTI-POVERTY SOUNDS, 


containing the words and musie of seven st 
tongs, as sung by the 
~ CONCORDIA CHORUS 

at the various meetings ln New York and vicinity. The. 
buek Is Of a convenient size, Well printed, an & 
strong paper cover. Every Anti-povertylte or member. 
of alind and labor club should do what be ean to ‘dise 
tribute these songs and organize choruses to. sing them 
in the coming campaiga. 

The took will be sent prepaid to any address on ree 
ceipt of the price, cents. ddress 

HENRY GEORGE & CoO., 
3%. Ann street, New York City,. 


Cte PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 


Ae JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 

AM page monthly. The authentic exponent of 

Bean Fines System a Voynograpby. hi 
inum. Specimen copy free, € 

stitute, Cincingati, 0, 


81.50 
Phonographic » 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Here is a letter that it does one’s heart 
good toread. -It has the ring of true Ameri- 
eanisn: 

Cowcorn, Mass., Aug. 28.—A friend here 
has called my attention to your paver. In 
your yesterday’s issue I fittd commeut in 
second column on the eighth page on the re- 
quest of au attorney who sends subscription 
with request that his name be suppressed. He 
is attorney for several corporations, he ex- 

lains, and it won't do that he should be 
ciown as in ‘sympathy with a movement for 
the relief of the poor. Were it so known it 
sight deprive him of his occupation. Ww here 
every such fuct comes to Hght it ought tw 
gain you a hundred supporters. Consider me 
asone. Ihave just sent remittance to your 
publisher, asking that Tur Staxpaxp be sent 
to me. 

The reproach isdoubtiess made against your 
movement thai it is only supported by ignor- 
ance or poveriy. Isee that even so shrewd 
an observer 2s Mr. Curtis falls into this mis- 
take. If it will be of any use to you I should 
like your opponents to know that even in this 
littie town of Concord, which in its “Summer 
school” spins its web of philosophy so fine 
that the spiuners finally Jose it—in a circle 
which although extremely small is eminently 
éntellipent—l say even bere, where everything 
is weighed and sifted. you have a foliowing 
@mong the most critical. 

I was educuted tu believe that some day 
the principle for which Christ. gave his hfe 
would be realized in human affairs and that 
by and bv the world would become 
mavseated at the mere repetition of “Lord, 
Lord,” and would address itself to doing 
“His will.” 

If what is called the “George movement” 


means this (and I believe it does), viz, that 


the people will ne lorger tolerate the mock- 
erv of ervilization seen ia the present adjust- 
gnent of our material relations, and mean to 
be guided in their movement by the Christian 
idea, both in practice and theery, then I am 
with you heart and hand. 

Tinherited money which I did not earn. I 
would like to turn it to a good use in this 
direction. RoBeRrtTson JAMES. 

It is of use that our opponents fshould know 
ghat in the town of Concord, or in any other 

wn of the United States, there are men who 
love truth too dearly to be content to ac- 
know ledze it in secret and refuse to cham- 
pion it openly. Truth demands the service of 
every one cf her soldiers in this great contest 
she is waging with the powers of evil. Error 
meeds but to be boldly faced to vanish away 
like a mist before the sun. But it must be con- 
fronted or it will not vanish: and it is difficult 
to avoid a feeling of contempt for the man 
who, kaowing the iruth and appreciating the 
ewful need there is that tit should triumph, 
sets his worldly welfare above his duty to 
God and his fellow men, and,cowers when, if 
ever, he shouid be brave. 

Who would sit down and whineffor a lost age 
of gold, 

With the Lord of all ages at hand? 

Truc hearts will leap up atthe trumpet of 
God, 

And they who can suffer can dare! 

Each past age of zold was an iron age, too; 

and tie meckest of saints may; tind; stern 
work to do, 

In the day of the Lord at handl 

And this movement is, as Mr. James’ savs, 
@ movemeat to realize, in human affairs, the 
principle for which Christ gave His life. It 
is the kevstene cf the noble arch of Christ's 
teaching. Without it the gospe! is a formless 
mockerr; with it a cohereat system of re- 
ligion. For men have cither laughed to scorn, 
or heard with idle, inattentive earsthe preach 
ers who have told them that a so-called lov- 
ing Father deliberutely inflicted on mankind 
the woes and degradations of poveriy as a 
fitting preparation fcr the pure bliss aud per- 
fect equality of heaven; that the elcar, ex- 
plicit (teachings cf the sermon on the mount 
Were a mere series of vleusing generalities, 
to accept waich lireraily would be not merely 
absurd, but sinful, aud destructive to socieiy. 
Bet when, as at the throeuged Anti-poverty 
mectings in New York, it is pointed cut that 
poverty exists in defiance of God's law, that 
the Father las spread a bounteous and equal 
table for 2.11 His children, that Christ’s gospel 
sone of joy and gladuess in this world as 
well as in the nest, then, indeed, men grasp 
the true bjessedness of Christianity and wel- 
e@ome it with shouts of joy that are surely 
heard in heaven. 

The strength of this movement is that, hav- 
ing iv it the very essence and core of religion, 
it has in it also the perfect essence of tiuth. 
Jt needs no jabored explanations—it needs 
only to be shown. The man who really looks 
at it with eyes unblinded by prejudice or will- 
fui misconception uuderstands it ata glance. 


Here is a letter which shows what7an earn- 
esi Worker cau accomplish by a little persis- 
tent effort: 

Bayonne, N. J.—I ordered through a news- 
dealer several copies of the first issue of THE 
Sranvanp, aud Lhave been distributing sev- 
eral copies each week since, and at present 
this dealer is seiling tronr sixteen to twenty 
copies. [also sent several copies to parties 
in Elizabeth, N. J., and requested them to get 
the paper on sale at the uews stand there, and 
J have been informed that one of the news- 
Gealers there is selling twenty-five copies 
each week. 

i wish you to send a number of’sample 
copies of this week’s issue to the two dealers 
whose names I iuclose. 

Lam contributing what money I ean spare 
by taking seveu copics each week and sending 
them round. 

In 1816 I was a Peter Cooper greenbacker, 
and I have stecred clear of both old parties 
ever since, and I now hope that all the 
Cooper, Weaver and Butier men will unite 
on the Syracuse platform, and compel the 
corrupt and dishouest Je:ders of buth old 
parties to unite and run a small pariv of their 
own. J. W. NESLEY. 

There is no agency by which the circulation 
of Tae Stanvarp can be mere efficiently ex 
tended than the newsdealers, Many of them 
are already doing noble work, and those who 
are not yei in full syinpathy with our cause 
ean easily be induced touid us if only their 
local patrons will make it an object for them 
tedoso. If you get your local papers from a 
dealer see to it that be keeps and displays 
Tre StaxpDaRy; get him to take one or more 


extra copies on your guarantee that if nobody 


else buys them you will sce that Le suffers no 
Joss. It will not be long before he himself 
will fud a profitable demand, and once that 
ais accomplisned his own bGuswess instincis will 
do the rest. 


Laxsrxncsencn, N. Y.—Inclosed you will 
find ny mite for land and labor tracts. Tam 
empioyed ina shop where there are 225 men, 
Pattern anakers, mucliinisis, blacksmiths, 
molders and helpers, Simce your mayeralty 
campaign | have been a worker for the prin- 
cipies set forth an the Clarendon hall plattorim 
and have worked the best I kuew bow to en- 
Jighten my assoviutes and others whom I 
cule In contact with, and [ have been suc- 
eossfal ig a great extent. I bought your 
“Progress and Poverty” nud read it through 
twice. It has been ient ever siuce 1 read it. 
Z have taken every number of Tus Sranparp 
from a uewsdealer, and have made gocd use 
oythem. Iam perfectly delighted with the 
paper. 

Jum not a professed Christian, thoreh I 
was brought up by Christian parents. A great 
Many of my associutes are Christians and 
they have tricd hard to convert me, but have 
failed because I did not want to be a member 
of auy class of peuple who showed such dis- 
regard for poor people. But since I 
read your works and Dr. McGlynn’s and 
Lr. Pentecost’s speeches I think I am quite 
converted. As ] read those speeches | be- 
Sieve I saw true Christianity, and 1 will not 
quench the spirit. Iam going to do my best 
for you and the united labor party in the fall 

. campaign. I was a republican, but I have 
Gisgarded them as enemics to working men 


and justice. Lam goingtotry hard to form 
a Henry George club in my ward. I have got 
twelve or fifteen with me so far, and I know 
I can get more with some tracts, as I can’t 
reach a great many without some such means, 
GEORGE VINCENT. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Find inclosed $1, to be 
disposed of as follows: Send me one copy 
each of “Progress and Poverty,” “Social 
Preblems,” “Property in Land” and “The 
Land Question,” also a full set of land and 
labor tracts; apply $1 tothe McGlynn fund 
and put the balance in the recruiting fund. 

I have been a reader of Tak StanDARD for 
two months past, and think there was never 
a cause su ably advocated as yours, Judging 
by the ridiculous atteinpts of your pro-poverty 
opponents to refute your reasoning, they must 
be bordering on desperation. 

Ws. J. Mawowy. 


PouGnkeersm, N. Y.—We have formed in 
this place an anti-poverty society, the object 
of which is to explain the principles of land 
taxation as sct forth in your book entitled 
“Progress and Poverty.” At present we 
number about twenty-five. We would like 
to affiliate with the Anti-poverty society of 
New York city, and request you to hand this 
ietter to Dr. McGlynn that he may inform us 
as to What is required to accomplish that pur- 

ose. 

Inclesed you will find my check for $6, for 
which send tracts as marked on inciosed list. 
W. C. ALpro. 

Kirwiy, Kan.—Inclosed find twenty cents 
for a set of the Land aud Labor library, from 
which we want to make selections. 

We have organized a “Society for the dis- 
semsination of useful knowledge,” and have 
some funds which we wish to invest to best 
advantzge. L. F. FUuuer. 

FREELAND, Pa.—Inclosed find four new 
subscriptions, the fruits of the sample copies 
sent me. The light is spreading slowly but 
surely. We have great hopes that in the 
near future we shall be able to organize a 
good ciub. 

I congratulate you and the united labor 
party on the success of the convention, and 
the acknowledged excellence of its pomina- 
tions. May you sweep the state. 

W. B. ESTELL. 

San Francisco.—Inclosed tind pe stal notes 
for $6, for which send THE Stanpary for one 
vear to the following named persons, all of 
San Francisco, Cal The light is spreading 
and a general interest in “the new crusade” 
is cruduully awakening. <A few of the faith- 
Tul have been carrying on a system of recruit- 
ing by purchasing at the end of each week all 
surplus copies of THE STanxpanp from all of 
our newsdealers and sending them to those 
whom we think need the light of the “new 
gospel of justice.” 

This 1s a little mcre expensive than the re- 
eruiting plan which you offer, but it has the 
advantage of encouraging the newsdealers to 
keep up their supplies of STANDARDS. Of late 
we tind the demand for THE Stanparp stead- 
ily increasing and the surplus growing smaller 
every Weck. James G. MAGUIRE. 

CricaGo.—Inclosed find postal note for six 
months’ subscription for Tok STANDARD. At 
our last meeting of Jand and labor club No. § 
we made an appropriation for the recruiting 
fund, which will be sent on pretty soon. y 
also inclese $1 for my initiation fee in the 
Anti-poverty society. M. J. Rowan. 

GODALRING, England.—Please forward me 
acopy of Tne Sranparp. It was my privi- 
lere to hear Mr. George lecture when on his 
tour in Europe, and I cannot express the de- 
lirht I then felt at his thrilling words~words 
which should stir the hearts of all lovers of 
their humanity. The day of a higher era is 
suddenly dawning for our neglected fellow 
men throuchout the world—a day when men 
of all countries shall proclaim the common 
ties which unite and the love of God, and 
man become the dectrines of the new gospel. 

(Rev.) SamveEL PINKERTON. 


St. Patr, Minn.—I was delichted with 
“omimer, ’ammer, ’ammer’s” contribution, 
not only because if will help the general 
cause, but because it may alow ef my send 
ing in the list of munes I could not send be- 
fere because I could not spare the meney. I 
send twenty cents, however, to pay fora 
specimen outfit of the land and labor tracts, 
which I have long wished tosee. My bLus- 
band says every week that we must spare a 
doilar or two for your cause in some way, 
but every time he saysso I see (because all 
the grocery and other bills go through my 
liands, as do the family wages,) that it cannot 
be done yet. 

When I see the enthusiasm of our whole 
family as THE Stanpanp is read aloud, Iam 
reminded of the rezret expressed by William 
Lloyd Girrison, Jr., because the children of 
to-day could not know the generous euthe- 
siasm stirred in the Learts of the children of 
the old abolitionists in the early days of that 
conflict; and I wonder if he reads THe Sran- 
parv. Dosend hima copy if you know bis 
address. Iam reading his father’s biography 
as written by the cnildven, and I see history 
repeating itself in many ways. None of us 
can “envy” the heart of that D. D. who savs 
that the anti-poverty crusade is all inspired 
by “sheer envy,” and who cannot see that it 
is a great revival of religion. 

Cannot Mr. Ring’s speech be widely circu- 
lated among the Ruights of Labor? 

A Woman. 

BURLINGTON, Iowa.—I inclose $1, which 
please send me fifty copies of “First Princi- 
ples” and fiftv copies of “A Christian Minis- 
ter’s Remedy,” eic. 

The good work is going on here jin Iowa, 
and the light is spreading rapidly. 

I wish you God speed, and am doing what 
I can to restore the land to the peovie. 

FRank J. CHURCHILL 

Krxecstox, Ont.—You ought to get from 
the booksellers here some orders next week. 
Tuey will increase steadily from now on. 
Sume of us will contribute our mite to the 
cumnpaign expenses this fall, you may be sure. 
Our work 1s being done in large part by you. 
Suceess theon—may the power for good pour 
down great measure of success. 

ROBERT BALMER. 

San Luis Ostsro, Cal.—Iuclosed find post- 
office money order, for which please send 
THE STaNDARD for six months to the address 
inclosed. 

Youur suggestion of aa anti-poverty savings 
bank is a cupital one and we have gladly 
adopted it. We only wish the deposits could 
be more frequent and liberal. My time bas 
been so occupied that I contd not sooner 
acknowledge your kindness in sending that 
feuercus package cf tracts. We had been 
waiting Wilh impatient longing till we could 
afford to order a new supply, and you cau 
imugine the delicht with which we welcomed 
this splendid reinforcement. We try, as far 
as pessivle, to distribute them in accordance 
With the lints given in THE STANDARD. it is 
not im my power, on account of bouschold 
duties, to tuke set times for the work, but 
whenever we go out we take some with us 
and so by degrees hope to carry the good 
tidings frum house to house in this little town. 

If one but had a vote! 1 lock with envy 
sometimes ab men, who, even if careless of 
rendering aid* of time or means, can yet 
through the ballot assure success. Little did 
I think, when as a girl, L read with delicht the 


pages of Margaret ruller and Mill’s “Subjec- ' 


tion of Woman,” that the day was coming 
when, not merely theoretically, but with pas- 
Slunete reyret, one would deplore the dis- 
Trauchisement of their own sex. For surely 
the cause of anti-poverty, once clearly under- 
stood, uppeals with peeuliar force to woman- 
hvod. Wei!, the good time is coming; and 
though disabled from taking part in the actual 
charge of hand to hand combat at the potis, 
she can manage, I hope, to harass the 
enemics’ lines, and help toward the victory 
by skirmishing assaults. 

Among ull the texts chosen by our anti- 
poverty preachers I have not yet seen 
the straightway passage from Nehem- 
lab, chapter v., verses 1 to 12 I am 
ufraid if Nehemiah lived in our day he 
would be regarded as a first-class communist. 
What would the pro-poverty press and the 
po say to such “‘contiscation” as his! 

There surely never was a cause which calls 
up so irresistibly to the mind passage after 
passage of Holy Writ. How perfectly the 
fearless scrutiny which it invites illustrates 
the Master’s words: “He that doeth truth 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest.” 

And now, as of old, do the apostles of truth 

before whatever frowning power 
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—“persuaded that none of these things are 
hidden, for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner.” Mrs. Frances M. MILNE. 


Mornistown, N. J.—Of some unknown 
friend to me I received your paper, THE 
STANDARD, With several inclosed tracis. Feel- 
ing much pleased with it, I desire tosay, what 
little I can do to further the good cause I will 
do from the bottom of my heart, and if you 
think well of sending me tracts to bring in 
circulation, I will gladly do so, and when you 
return to New York I will call at your office 
to enroll my name and be willing to undertake 
my duty. H. A. W. NULFF. 


SHanon, Conn.—I inclose a list of six three- 
months subscriptions to THE Stanparp. I 
found on iny return from Syracuse this morn- 
ing that my family had coe up this list, 
some of them people to whom I had spoken, 
during my absence. 

The more I think of the convention at Syra- 
cuse, which it was my privilege to witness, 
the grander it seems to me. 

T. L. DuNnAM. 


ZAXESFIELD, C.—For inclosed remittance 
please send to each of the following ad- 
dresses a copy of H. F. Ring’s Fourth of July 
speech at Houston, Tex. Mr. Ring’s speech 
is something that every Knight of Labor 
should read. FP. NM. Marquis. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—A friend recently handed 
me a copy of THE STANDARD to read. I con- 
fess that from the newspaper squibs and sun- 
dry perversions of the so-called “George 
heresies” they have given the public, I was 
unfavorably inclincd to be critical before ex- 
amination. 

While naturally a conservative in tempera- 
ment, vet witbal a lover of equity and fair- 
ness, the reading of the one number of your 
paper makes me so Want to acquaint myself 
further with the views and objects of the new 
party that Tinclose you twenty cents for the 
Land and Labor library. Inelose five cents 
also for THE STANDARD giving the account of 
the Syracuse convention. If, after careful 
reading, Lam convinced of the justice and 
equity of the new political movement, youare 
likely te hear from me again. J. J.C. 

Hotyoxkr, Mass.—Inclosed is postal order, 
for which please send tracts as follows: 
. . . think that Mr. Ring's speech will do 
more toward converting workingmen than 
any other tract in your library. 

8S. S. Potnzy. 

New Yorx Crry.—Inclesed find $2, for 
which please send me 200 copies of Mr. Ring’s 
ringing words to ring out the old and ring in 
the new with; also fifty copies of ‘The Single 
Tax,” and fifty of “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” 

I shot a Catholic clergyman ina railroad 
ear the other day with Bishop Nulty’s “Back 
to the Land.” : W. M. 

Sr. Paut, Neb—A few days since I gota 
package of your tracts that [ had sent. for. 
J separated them and put each of the variety 
by itself. Ithen tuke one of each kind and 
lay them together, roll them up and tie a 
string uround them. They are ready to be 
handed over to those I would like to talk 
with, if I had the faculty of talk and the 
time to talk and the the time to hear. Luck- 
ily these tracts are the talk that I want taem 
to hear, and much better than my own talk 
would be, for they ean have it at home and 
at their leisure. Sol put a half dozeu or so 
rolls in my pocket, and when I come across 
any of my friends, give them aroll. Thusl 
lose no time, they are not interrupted by “my 
talk,” and they get soincthing much see 

. B. 


CEDAR Rapins, Ia.—Inclosed find $1 as my 
initiation fee to the Anti-poverty society, and 
$1 for the foNowiug recruit subscriptions. 

There never bas been a subject which has 
taken such complete possession of me as the 
abolition of poverty. [have been doing what 
httle Leould to spread the light by circulating 
a number of copies of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 
among my friends for the last two vears. 
Results are now becoming apparent. The re- 
cent organization of the Anti-poverty society, 
which has called together such a noble body 
of workers, inspires me with enthusiasm such 
Inever suppesed I possessed, and is ridding 
me of that diffideuce and false modesty Which 
has been a stumbling block to me ever siuce I 
comprehended the full force of the remedy 


' proposed for the evils which the majority of 


people sce but do not fully understand. 

Tama werking farmer; own two quarter 
sections of land in ene of the most fertile val- 
leys in the state of Towa, near the city of 
Cedar Rapids, but am somewhat trammeled 
with deht for the privilege of using it; still I 
am much better situated than the majority of 
farmers. In brief, it isnot from any selfish 
motive that fam interested in this work, but 
froma soul-felt purpose of seeing jiistice done 
and a higher civilizution wrought out. I feel 
that this present generation would be recreant 
to the most noble duty ever devolved upon 
any people if it did not recognize and work 
out ihe problem so full of import to future 
generations. B . 

These are letters from workers. They show 
how easy it is for any one who will to aid 
the cause by quietly stepping forward and 
doing the first thing that offers itself to be 
done. For every man or woman who is will- 
ing to bear the cross of the new crusade 
openly before men, opportunities for work 
will never_be lacking. 

Push the recruit subscriptions; push them 
vigorously; and, above all, push them here in 
New York state, where at present is the fire 
front of the battle. If you have a friend liv- 
iug within the limits of the state, be it man 
or woman, citizen or alien, see to it that he 
orsbe hasa fair chance between now and 
election day to understand just what are the 
issues to be decided. The recruit subscrip- 
tions are doing glorious work; they are mak- 
ing converts te the truth by hund'reds; and 
they put it within the power of every lover 
of justice and true reform to make his in- 
fluence felt in this great political struggle 
now pending in the Empire state. 

We send Tne StTanparp, on this recruit: 
subscription plan, for six consecutive weeks: 

To any two addresses for 50 cents, 

To any five addresses for &1. 

To any twelve addresses for €2, 
But we cannot renew subscriptions at these 
raics. 


The recruiting fund is growing. Hereis the 
way it stands at present: 
Previously acknowledged... seccccccccdsvenerecees -QoI0 41 
7AMIMEY?, 'AMIMCH, "AMIMEL. ..cccccocccnccecccssevccee 1 W 
Ed Philpin, Albauny..... seen t cee ceccccseeecececccee 
Joun To Russell, Rome, G2. ccccccccccevccccccscvccee 
Ed and Charley......- wo neevecesccenceseeteccscosence 
Miss J.B. O., ATDANY.. 02. eens Seieaeoeecdeeevaseecces 
T. C., Dayton, O 
Albert Denser, Pittsburg, PL. .cceccccccecccccceccee 
A. V., NOW York... cece cee e eres Oc ec recede ctcccecsacece 
Mr. Wocdhouse 
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POO he oe eer ase BH OOOOH ETT ESE EDEL SEe SEER 
Hadicadl Reform, .cccccccccccccsccccccccccccnsecsscce 
D Ge We « eee acbative'ciwice'e bios eds Welele's 627G04ebs ces cee cebae 
Oo. V., Sew York 
W. J. Mahony, Kansas City.........e0. ose cescnccce 
G. Seibert... cc... coc eee ecw ccseseneceriveveccnseos 


Ov CoStOWALhi iciicddees cic edeeesccacacocsccetseccvce 


CO oCo merece erscceresseese® 


Pt OS BS bed Ct bt bt OD bt 
BEGESESRSE 


Total tO date@cccccorcesscscvccecvccsvncccnccssesesOlsU UO 


New York City.—Inclosed I hand you $1 
for the fall work, and will send you more. 
I pledge myself for $1 a week for three 
months. 

All my friends know where I stand. I was, 
and am, a radical free trader, but until the 
past year was hard aground on the income 
tax. It did not take me long to get off that 
idea after reading somme of your books. J 
knew all the time the nearer the land was to 
the people the better off they were, but I saw 
the Jasd going the other way, and did not 
know how to stop it. So you may imagine 
how satisfactory the light was to me. 

oO. Vv. 


Dayton, O.—Inclosed find $1, to be followed 
by $1 weekly until election, for recruiting 
fund, to be used in New York State only. 

Bight years ago James A. Garfield, in 
speaking to the young republican voters of 
Qhio, said: “In looking over the political field 
te select a camping place, let me give you 
this advice; ‘Pitch your tents among the liy- 
ing and not among the dead.’” 

et the young republican voters of New 
York consider Garfield’s words, and choose 
between the party of live issues and the party 
of the past; between the party of justice and 


the party of postoffices; between the party in 
favor of protection to every man in opportu- 
nity to labor and the fruit thereof, and the 
party in favor of “protection to home indus- 
try,” whereby one man out of ten thousand 
gets all the “protection” and all the “home” 
while the other 9,999 men supply the ‘‘indus- 
try,” if the one man graciously lets them 
The one man can “save” $20,000,000 or $30,- 
000,000 in a few years, and the 9,999 men can 
die just as well.off as when they were born. 


Pirtssurc, Pa.—The friends of THe STAND- 


_ARD are doing good work, and I hope they 


will stick to it. Linclose a contribution of $1 
toward the recruiting fund. 
ALBERT DEUSER. 


Friends, this recruiting fund needs money 
badly and it needs it right now, while the 
fight is on in New York. It is used to 
send THE STANDARD to people whose names 
are furnished us by friends anxious for their 
conversion, but without the means to send 
them the paper themselves. Just now we are 
using the fund altogether for the distribution 
of STANDARDS to voters in New York. We 
have thousands of names on our list—names 
of voters in this state—and only lack the 
necessary money to send them the paper. A 
dollar sent to the recruit fund just now may 
mean a dozen votes on Nov. 8, and votes are 
the force by which our cuuse is to be won. 

An efficient weapon for the campaign is 
Henry George’s book, ‘Protection or Free 
Trade?” of which a cheap edition is now in 
press, and will be ready Sept. 12. It is bound 
in paper covers, and will be sent free by mail 
for So cents, 


The “Standard” for the Campaign. 

Tur STranxparD, beginning with the issue of 
Sept. 10, will be sent to any five addresses, 
Within the state of New York, up to the end 
of the campaign for $1.25. 

These campaign subscriptions will afford 
land and labor clubs, local assemblies, trades 
unions and other orgianizations means of do- 
ing efficient campaign work, and placing the 
issues squarely before their neighbors, at a 
very trilling cost. 

—————————————————————_ 
Fer Canipaign Expenses. 

The publisher of THE STANDARD acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following con- 
tributions toward the expenses of the 
campaign, which Fave been turned over to 


the state general committee: 

Atkinson Bros., Philadelphia... .cccccesscccccccescnss. M100 
AUSUSE LEWIS... 0... ccccccccscccccsccccscccccascccesccccs MOU 
Walter Menudelson....c.ccccccccccccsccccccscccsescseve 
Simon Mendelson,.............- Coded cetacersiecdeverscee 
Blanton Duncan, Louisville, Ky........ccescesccevecee 
Employes Giles Lithographic and Printing Co....... 
Charles Wickam, BostOn........cesessecccscsevevsccen 

J. Me. Goldsmith, Vt... ccc ccscccc ccc ccccctcccercves 
Sergeant Alphonse, Crusader, East Orange, N. J... 
Rey. Jolin F. Scott, Siatington, Pa. ..cccccccesccccsccce 
Members of Boston Herald Chapel. ..ccccssccccacccece 


TOC ocsccecscssscceess bie wee se ssieeacesevecceces@hle 
209 West 46th st., New York, Aug. 21. _ 

Henry George—My Dear Sir: To the many congratu- 
lations you will now be receiving, I wish to add the 
most heartfelt ones of myself and wife. 

The Syracuse convention has nobly continued the 
glorious work of last fail, and we feel that the greatest 
emancipation movement that this country—indeed, the 
Whole world—has seen is now fairly begun. 

To you, as the chosen representative o? that great 
party, Which you have done so much to call into exist- 
enee and to shape, we send these sincere wishes for 
suceess. Weean do but little publicly to further the 
movement, but shall work all the harder in private. 
We inciose check for $25, wishing we could make it a 
hundred times as much, 

That God may bless all your undertakings in this 
great work is the hope of your friends, 

WALTER AND MARY WHARTON MENDELSON, 


209 West 46th st., New’ York, Aug. 2% 
Henry George—Dear Sir: Please accept my cordial 
congratulations. I wish to contribute §50 toward ex- 
penses of the campuign, for which I inclose check. 
Yours truly, SIMON MENDELSON, 
Giles Lithographic and Liberty 
Printing Company, 62 College place, 
New York, August a 
We have circulated the following paper among 
tbe employes of this club with the result 
noted: <All the employes of this company who 
are desirous of abolishing the industrial slavery 
that exists, not only in America, but throughout 
the civilized globe, and which is caused by the 
monopolization by a few of that which the Creator 
mude for all; in other words, those that believe that 
lin.E Monovuly is the cause of all the misery and pov- 
erty in the world, will please sutseribe any amount 
they can afford, from 10 cents up, to help toward the 
election of Henry George as secretary of state. 
Jeremiah Sullivan, $2, August Tremmel, $2; Andrew 
MeArdell, $1; Joseph Brown, WV cents; Jubn R, Sullivan, 
50 cents; Edward Haszermultler, 2 cents; Thomas 
Clonen, 50 cents; John Steinman, 3 cents; Otto Semar, 
5 cents; William Davy, 50 cents; Denis Suilivan, 
23 cents; Michael Enright, 2% cents; Frank Stenbeck, 
Becents; Peter Gavan, 3) cents; Joseph Gould, 50 cents; 
W.R. Murray, G cents, T. OG. Colt, 2 vente; B. Garret, 
50 cents; Louis Cohen, 25 cents, Total, $11. 
We are glad to realize the fact that the above list 


.comprises four-fifths of the voters in the shop, This is 


a fight for humanity, and we think that every man pos- 
sessed of a heart should try to be in the midst of the 
battle. 
“We are coming side by side, Henry, half a million 
strong, 
Coming, the sons of old Columbia; 
And we willswell the mighty cry, as the chorus rolls 
along, 
Over the hills of old Columbia. 
The land for the peuple, from mountain to sea, 
The land for the people, for you and for me; 
For whe tans the land is ours, and we are going'to make 
it free, 
Free as the flag of old Columbia. 
—Rev. Miter Hageman, 

We want every man to throw his shoulders back, no 
matter how poor und bumble he may be, and consider 
himself a citizen of the United States, who has a direct 
interestin their welfare. We ougbt torarse one million 
dollars for the state Ucket alone. Every united labor 
party ussembiy district organization ougat to bold 
weenly meevings, aad so ought trades unions and K, of 
L. assemblics. Our idea in a shop subscription was 
thatothers should Wake pattern. We can carry the 
state if we put our shoulders to the wheel. Although 
we call upon labor organizations te hold weekly meet- 
ings, You must notinfer that we do not understand the 
full scope of chis movement. This ls not actass move- 
ment. Itisa movecient of humaagtlty, and we will win 
although hell stands in the way. Yours In the cause, 

JERE D. SULLIVAN, 
For the Employes, 
478 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Aug, 23, 

Please find inclosed 81 for the New York campaign. 

Isent $1 three or four weeks ago (with an article 
to be published if thought mt) for books to be sent 
to four reverends, With best wishes for cause aud 
yourself, CHARLES WIELAND, 

Slatington, Pa., Aug. 27. 

Inclosea find $5 for the New York campaign. 

We are hardly used to the idea in the quarries, but 
New York carried will give usa big shake. Thi-+ ts to 
help. (Rev.) JOHN F. SCOTT, 

Gouldsville, Vt., Aug. 29 

I think the idea of raising all taxes from aod values 
ts the first grand stcp toward the removal of the abuses 
ofallnuman governments. I have very httle use for 
human governments and statute laws so far in hfe 
(and Lamover sixty), excepting the collecting of my 
taxes, 

I belleve the collecting of taxes from Jand values 
would be more fust and a great deal less expensive in 
the collecting of them than the present mode. Inclosed 
is $2 fur the eampaign fund. Success to you 
is the success of the laberers the world over In time; 
may it come speedily. Yours truly, J. M. 

East Orange, Aug, 29. 

Twodcollars forammunition for the great New York 

battle—’tis a batule for Jersey—for the entire Union, 
SERGT. ALPHONSE, Crusader, 
Herald Office, Boston, Mass, 

A few believers in the principles of your party have 
agreed to contribute something each week until the 
campaign is over. Linclose money order fur $7. 

Please acknowledge in THE STANDARD as the con- 
tribution of a few meibers of Boston Herald chapel. 

, S. W. BURNETT, 


The Twenty-third Begins the Fight. 

The Twenty-third assembly district associ- 
ation of the united labor party held an open 
air mass meeting on Tuesday evening, at the 
corner of 105th street and Third avenue. It 
was the first district mass meeting of the 
campaign in this city, and was marked by the 
same characterisiics that distinguished the 
labor party gatherings during the remarkable 
campaign of lust fall. There was the same 
crowaling of people, the same enthusiasm and 
the same sort of short, pointed speeches. 
Women, as eagerly as men, pressed forward 
and stood for two hours listening with rapt 
interest to the fascinating gospel of the new 
crusade that told how to abolish poverty, and 
the light of the lanterns fell on two men in 


aes 


priestly garb, whose bright eyes and smiling 
faces seemed to give countenance to the doc- 
trines enunciated. ; 

The chairman of the association, Cornelius 
F. J. Doody, presided over the assemblage, 
and introduced as speakers Frank Ferrell, 
Rev. Charles P. McCarthy, George K. Lloyd, 
A. J. Steers, W. O. Eastlake, Antonio Molina 
and Henry George. The chairman announced 
that the association was determined to make 
a strong fight, and would hold a similar mass 
meeting at least once every week in some 
part of the district. 


That’s Just Where they Are—It was Jeffer- 
son who Said, *“‘The Land Belougs in 


Usufrucce to the Living.”® 
Richmond, Va., State. 

With a platform which, in spite of some of 
its vagaries, however honest, contains so 
much of real democratic sentiment, what a 
pity that the men who are honestly and zeal- 
ously upholding it-are-not where they ought 
to be—in the democratic party, the party ct 
Jefferson, whose memory was so eloquently 
honored in the convention. 
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CURE "i: DEAF 


Preck’s Parenz IMPROVED, CUEHiUNED Ear Dnems 
Perfectly Restore the Hewring, and perform tre 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comiortsbio and 
always in pomtion, All conversatinn and even whispers 
heard distinctiy. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
ala, FREE, Address F, HISCOX, $53 Broadway, N. Ys 


Please mentign this paper. 
AIEEE Ene SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The nineteenth public meeting of the’soclety will be 
held at the 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 4 


Addresses by 


HENRY GEORGE ee 
REV. DR. EDWARD M’GLYNN. 


Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
Under the direction of 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission free to all parts of the house, except the 


boxes, 
Seats in circle boxes, % cents each; in proscenium 


boxes, 50 cents. 
Box office open Saturday and Sunday. 


NO-WOUEON7 
; . , 
BE oRESSEL). L LL. 
PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASORE..... Siwaciesinidants tess $18.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, Frox 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT S& VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM.............. 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED S'LK OR Sa- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM..........-cccecee 


BRAnA mee 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and Sclf-MNeusurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


12.00 


PECIAL NOTICE. 


The Union Printing Co. of 15 Vandewater street, 
New York city, will place type and presses at the dis- 
posal of parties interested in spreading the single tax 
idea by means of local newspapers during the New 
York campaign or permanently in any state. One 
thousand complete papers, four pages, 24x36, $7; also 


ry 


larger and smaller sizes. Correspondence solicited. 


(SEE. B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2250 Third avenue, cor. 1@ith street, 
- New York. = 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
specialty : 


FehtsnRs 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 18th and i4th sts. 


4 MES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ $3 and $4 shoes. 26 BOWERY, 
hear Prince street. 
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((00GAN BEOs., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 
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CU-OPERATIVE COLONY. ~ 


aw ~~ SER RDG RCE SET OCT 
H OME-SEEKERS. 
INVESTMENT-SEEKERS.,. 


Parties desiring farm lands or. vineyards.in Rio Grande 


Valley should subscribe to the 


NEW MEXICO CO-OPERATIVE COLONY AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Information furnished by addressing the Secretary, 
Post Office box 214, 


PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


PRINTING. 
Contere CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld) 
@ and 49 Center st., N. ¥. 
S BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 
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UNITED LABOR PARTY... 


Gray? MASS MEETING 


OF GERMAN WORKINGMEN 


AT COOPER UNION, 
SATURDAY EVENING, 
September 3, 1887, at 8 o’olock,. 


To indorse the platform and nominees of the. 


SYRACUSE CONVENTION © 


of the 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. | 


Eminent speakers ‘In German and DR. EDW4 : 
M’GLYNN in English. 


MUSIC BY THE CARL SAHM CLUB. 


AND AND- LABOR —The Central Committee 
has Leen organized for the purpose. of: carrying, 


into national polities, by means of circulars, corres= 


ponidence, lectures, ete., the principles of the United 
Labor Party ef New York, as set forth in. the platform 
adopted at Syracuse, Aug. 19, 1857. 


Members of trade and labor organizations, and. al... 


citizens in favor of independent political.actioa who 
are desirous of taking part.In the formation of land, 
and labor clubs are requested te address 
JOHN: M’MACKIN, 
Chairman Central Committee, . 
ae ; . 28 Cooper Union. N.Y. City. 
Citizens of the following named ‘states. who indorsa: 
the principles of the United Labor Party and desire to 
lend active aid in the great. movement. now beginning: 
for the emancipation of iabor, are requested to cammus 
nicate with the State Organizers of their respective 
states, 2s follows: : ; 
California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—Robert. Pyne, 284 Asylum st., Hartford, 
Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes...» 
Beucuchy-penry George Club, <3 Vine st., Cincig. 
nati. 
Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—-F. Harvey Lincoln, 
box 115, Zyionite, : 
Minnesota—Central Committee, United. Labor Party, 
42 Third st. south, Minneapolis. 
New York—John McMackin, 23 Cooper Union, New 
York city. 
Ohio—Henry George Club, 058 Vine st., Cinclnnati. 
South Carolina—Benjamin Adams, Charleston. 


West Tennessce, Eastern Arkansas and. Northern, 
AlississIppi— Land and Labor Club No. 2 - Reoms, 9 and 
10, Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. 


ne 
aed ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 

e) every Mondar evening. German speaking nem. 
fers every Tuesday evening at Vincent hall, £9? 
Third avenue, corner 106th street. Open every evening: © 
for enrollment of members, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress und Poverty club 


LBANY, N. ¥.—-RESIDENTS. OF THE 

First ward, Albany, who agree with the principles 
of the Anti-poverty and the pkitform of the united labour 
party wil! please send their names to uncdersignes for 
purpose of orgamzing a club. Hespectfully, JOS. 
ROSHEIT, 22 Third street, Albany, NOY. - 


y 


Vue OF MARYLAND WHO. ARE 
aesiruus to aid in propagating the principles of 
the united Jabor party, as set forth in. the New York 
piatform, adopted at Syracuse, Aus. 19 are requested, 
to Send their names and addresses to ? 
JOHN SALMON, 
415 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 


ESIDENTS OF THE &STH WARD, 
Philadelphia, who agree with the principles of 
tue Anti-poverty suciety and Lhe platform of the united. 
labor purty of New. Yorn, send their names aml. ade: 
dresses Lo 
JOHN DOEMAN, Jr., 200 Warneck st.,: 
J. H. MeINTYRE, 1901. N. 19th st., 
F. T. HALVEY, 339 Dauphin. st., 
JOSEPH WILT, 1526. Tioga st. 


LLINQGIsS.—Readers. of the ‘Standard’ in’ the: 

state of Dinois, ind all others interested in the great. 
principles it adveeutes, are requested. to send: names 
and addresses to WoH. Van Ornum, president’ of land, 
and lubur club No. -1, Room 63, Wt Madison: street, 
Chicugy, with & view to effecting some plan of organi- 
azution forthe state. Persens in Chicago not alreniv 
members of land and Liber clubs, a5 well as secretaries 
of such orgatizations, ure espevially requested to 
write. 


()°* SIOMES MADE BEAUTIETL 


by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WE 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight in look 
ing upon the portraits of its members, LIVING. or. 
DEAD. Me 
Order a LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON, PAS= 
TEL or OIL, witha handsotae- bronze or gilt frame. 
Prices ranging from Sido and upward. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or.no pay. Send for circular before order 
ing to : = 
NEW YORK ARTISTS’. UNION, 
10 East Fourteenth street, New York: 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
DR. BAIRD’S GRANULES. 


enna 


Dr, Baird sore years age dige 


covered anewutvital principle dp 
combining a number of vegeta~. 
be attaleids and sien exiracte 
tne the vical principle from tre 
comtination. des effects: have: 
€cen marvelous. Fe found tte: 
effects most marked upow tid 
Riaunduiar system, throwing of" 
waste matter through the plants 
Of excretion and. stimnulazsng 
the glands to wealthy action. 
Acts especially on the. Liver, 
Pancreas, Spleen, Kidueys and. 
Giands .of Stomach and Intes~ 
tines. Send for pamphlets. ‘ 
23 cents per box, 5 boxes $s of. 


ji 


DR. WM. M. BAIRD. 


Sole proprietor of ** Dr. 
Baird’s Granules;"’ ex-Pres+ 
ident Washingtan Board of 
Health; ex-Ceunty Phy- 
sictan; Member of Strate 
Beard of Education; Speak- 
st of the House of As 

embly, CXL Legislature 

fNew Tercey, Secsion r8u7, 


prepaid. ' 

Dr. Baird will GUARANTEE 
to cure any casa of PILES of. 
RUPTURE fromfptiy, fermae 
nently and without Pam. NO 
CURE, NO_ PAY. “Write for 
amphiets, Consultation at offica 
ree. Address Ir. Baird,157 W, 
avi St.. New York. 
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IS THE BEST GOOD ENGUGH FOR YOU? 


CAUS FE They contain everything essential to 
AccorateTime Keeping fuck 
in Say watch, and in addition have the following im. 
pap patented rabioe ments, which apposr only 
1 eystono atehes: 
RTic PATENT DUST DiCOGE protects perfect! 
* the balance and hair snring (the tooet delicete an 
mprital parta) from damage, dirt aud dampness, 
=ho Patent Compound tegulator Sas ebsolatae 
# Jy no lost motion, 7 
The PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest 
and simplest mado. 

e Patent Di:-t-proof movements are freo 
from all variations caused by dirt or dampness; 
anadvantayew nich no ather makerdoes or dare claim, 

is is tho only Factory using only Genuine FEgb 

-, Jowels tn every rade, anid all Keystone Werches 

are maioof the beat material, aod areaccuskate 
Kime Kcepers, under our own guaraatec. 

S , RGS 926 Chestnut Ste 

NSGH B aPHiLADELPHIA, Pe 

General Agents for tho Keystone Standard Wetch Ca, 

ASH YOUR JLWELER FOR THEMES 


Ca Piso’s Remaly for Catarth is the | 
Mae Best, Masieet to Use, and Cheapest. By 


Sold 
50c, 


Men COOD NEWS 
Mic +To LADIES. ¢ 
‘Tr : Greatest oner. Now's your time 
E. to get orders for our celebrated 


“ aad Teas, Coffecsa asd Bakin 
2 . Powder, and secures beantif 
COMPANY: 


Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
. Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold Band 
Moss Bese Foret Sat, Maren, sa ene Castor, or 
Webster’ ictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 28. 91 and 33 Vesey 51., New Yor 


Crugyists or by mail, postaga 


